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EDITORIAL NOTES 


A CORRESPONDENT has just written to me asking how it is 
that articles not immediately concerned with literature or the arts 
sometimes find a place in The London Mercury. “I have liked 
these articles,’ he writes, “and make no complaints, but I had 
thought your magazine was only a literary magazine.” 

Only a literary magazine! Well—literature is not so very small 
a subject—and I admit that The London Mercury does claim to 
be primarily devoted to literature and the arts. But this does not 
mean that it is only concerned with books, plays, pictures and the 
like. We interpret our function a good deal more widely than that, 
and even claim that the whole of life is our province in so far as it 
is approached in a certain way—the way, shall I say, in which an 
imaginative person approaches it when he is seeking to understand 
it or to make it intelligible. Nor do we think of the creative writer 
as one concerned with airy artistic inventions. He is not less con- 
cerned with actualities than the scientist or the politician. We value 
him in proportion as he can brush aside the irrelevancies and get 
to the core. It is the aim of writers in The London Mercury to help 
in creating the atmosphere where such clear-sightedness can prevail. 


War OBSESSION 

It follows, does it not, that we must sometimes broach questions 
which are the ordinary subject-matter of politicians or sociologists, 
and especially in these days, when there are so many impediments 
to the free play of the spirit. The fact that there are at this moment 
two great wars and one lesser war in progress, that powerful countries 
provide us with political sensations every day, that recurring crises 
in foreign politics engage a great part of the attention of the whole 
thinking community, that defence against threats of war necessitates 
expenditure such that no Government will think of spending more 
money than it is compelled to on the amenities of life—these facts, 
and the like, are of profound concern to those whose interests are 
in the humanities—even, if you like, in litere humaniores. Indeed, 
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thinking people not ordinarily concerned with the routine of poli- 
tics will not leave these matters to politicians, who are so often too 
busy to look far ahead. You can see that in the correspondence columns 
of The Times, where persons of widely varying interests unburden 
their minds upon public questions. 

* co * 


Among such questions none, I think, for some time has been re- 
ceiving more attention than the question of Spain. (Perhaps I should 
say, next to the “pronunciation of Latin,” a topic which has recently 
withdrawn writers, in escapist spirit, to the lighter verities.) Spain 
has naturally come first, not only because that country has always 
had its peculiar allure ever since Don Quixote peopled the imagina- 
tion of the world or because it has been turned into a sort of grim 
jousting ground for the conflicting ideas of our time, but because 
it is the principal cause of dissension in Europe and the main ob- 
stacle to peace. So long as this ugly struggle in Spain continues there 
can be no cessation of violent national rivalries, of war talk, of crises 
which fill the newspapers and tend to monopolize talk, no normal 
civilized life, no assured pleasure in travel, no easy give-and-take 
between Germans, Italians and Britons, no concentration on those 
domestic crises which need attention, no consideration in Ministerial 
circles for the amenities of life, and no money to spare for them. The 
prolongation of the war in Spain is the cause of the neglect of in- 
numerable activities for the lack of which our civilized life and that 
of other countries is being impoverished. To promote an honour- 
able ending to this war has been, or should have been, absolutely the 
first issue not only for politicians but for every person who desires 


to restore the balance of social life. 
* * * 


I alluded last January to a book by Ortega y Gassett, and to the 
proposals of José Castillejo for a compromise settlement in Spain, 
under which each side would control the area it now occupies. A 
recent letter to The Times, signed by several writers, called atten- 
tion to the endeavours of a group of non-partisan Spaniards to pro- 
mote civil and religious peace among the Spanish people, and men- 
tioned particularly Professors Castillejo and Madariaga. The letter 
urged that the two lines of effort which are now being pursued by 
the Government to secure foreign withdrawal from Spain and to stop 
aerial bombardment of civilians, should be followed by a third—an 
effort to promote an armistice and, with it, peace. 

‘The above words were written, and in type, before Hitler struck 
his blow at Austria, and before Mr. Anthony Eden resigned. But I 
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do not think they have ceased to be relevant. Italy would not have 
been so lightly flouted by Germany were it not for her commitments 
in Spain. There would have been no split in the British Cabinet if 
the Spanish question had been out of the way. An honourable settle- 
ment within Spain—without conquest—is still a prime desideratum. 


TERROR ON THE RADIO 

In the meantime, most of the agencies which control publicity 
contribute to the unease which arises from the world situation. It 
is an historic fact that newspapers at all times have enjoyed excep- 
tional prosperity in times of war—the German wars in the seven- 
teenth century, the Napoleonic wars, the Crimean War, the Boer 
War and the Great War all gave fresh impetus to the sales of news- 
papers. Well, we cannot expect newspapers to forgo the advantage 
which accrues from the recording of important war news or even 
the retailing of horrors. (When to the horrors of the world situation 
we add those of “The Torso” which has figured day after day on the 
placards of the evening papers we are not certain whether it is public 
taste or the exploitation of it which is most to blame.) 

But it is not only the newspapers. ‘The B.B.C. has, doubtless not 
by intention but through insufficient study of the psychological 
effects produced by short, condensed reports, contributed its full 
quota of terror-sensationalism. Night after night the public an- 
nouncer, having disposed of one or two unfortunates who lie danger- 
ously ill in hospital and gale warnings and other weather news, goes 
on in soft accents to break the news of bombardments in Spain, mas- 
sacres in China, outbreaks in Abyssinia, Nazi activities in Germany, 
Signor Gayda’s latest taunts at Britain, the plight of the Basque chil- 
dren in England, the earthquake in Siberia, the air-raid precautions 
and other dour matters scarcely alleviated by such items of domestic 
interest as the typhoid epidemic at Croydon or the destruction of 
cattle in foot-and-mouth disease areas. Night after night the average 
citizen turns on the wireless and listens to the restrained, short sen- 
tences of the announcer, so passionless, so polished in their tones 
as to seem to conceal more than they say, recording in monotonous 
succession another score of ghastly failures in civilization. Every 
night, between the string quartettes and the dance music, that daily 
dose of black doom to make listeners think of gas-proof dugouts and 


a quick latter end. 
Bg * * 


I am not in the least in favour of suppressing bad news or with- 


holding necessary tales of horror, but I cannot believe that the direc- 
tors of “weather and news” have sufficiently considered their medium 
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from the listeners’ point of view. When exactly the same news 1s re- 
ported in the Press—even in the more sensational Press—it occurs 
merely as a part of a great mass of widely diversified news and does 
not create the same impression of universal, unqualified disaster. 
The daily papers do present considerable slices out of life, but the 
B.B.C. has only time for the outstanding events, and these are pre- 
ponderantly concerned with war and destruction. Thus the evidence 
is weighted; the gruesome, by its isolation, is exaggerated; the nation 
is gradually being led to think more of war and sudden death than 
anything else, with the possible exception of football. 

I speak of the B.B.C. because it is ours, and also because it is broad- 
casting at its (present) best. But consider the psychological conse- 
quences for the human race, when all the news-broadcasters are pre- 
senting this daily dose of terror-sensation in all countries. What effect 
is this having upon public morale? In this atmosphere we cannot 
expect adequate attention to be given to reconstruction, still less to 
the amenities. 


DESTRUCTION OF AMENITIES 

In an article which appears on later pages Mr. Ensor shows how 
much remains to be done if the amenities of rural England are to 
be preserved. But all such matters are shelved. A Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will not spare money for anything not deemed essential 
when defence programmes loom so large not only for him, as con- 
troller of the purse, but for the nation which is expecting to be 
bombed. Yet at the moment of writing, after all, we are not being 
bombed; and perhaps we may not be bombed; and perhaps, if we 
are, many of us will escape. We do not know. But we do know that 
at this actual moment ribbon-development is continuing on the 
roads; that the appearance of Britain, in town and country, is being 
rapidly spoilt; and that if we do not take steps to stop it the damage 
will be irretrievable. Therefore, whilst we all—or nearly all—agree 
about the necessity of insuring ourselves by armament, it is only 
common sense to see that there is something left worth insuring. The 
nation’s prosperity is being allowed to deteriorate. Through neg- 
lect, through refusal to spend a little money on it, we are letting 
capital perish. Panic talk has gone too far. We need more sense of 
proportion in public discussion and in public life. 


R. A. SCoTT- JAMES 
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EIGHT POEMS 
By W. B. Yeats 


LAPIS LAZULI 
(For Harry Clifton) 


1 HAVE heard that hysterical women say 
‘They are sick of the palette and fiddle-bow, 
Of poets that are always gay, 

For everybody knows or else should know 
‘That if nothing drastic is done 

Aeroplane and Zeppelin will come out, 
Pitch like King Billy bomb-balls in 

Until the town lie beaten flat. 


All perform their tragic play, 

There struts Hamlet, there is Lear, 

That’s Ophelia, that Cordelia; 

Yet they, should the last scene be there 
The great stage curtain about to drop, 

If worthy their prominent part in the play, 
Do not break up their lines to weep. 
‘They know that Hamlet and Lear are gay; 
Gaiety transfiguring all that dread: 

All men have aimed at, found and lost; 
Black out; Heaven blazing into the head: 
Tragedy wrought to its uttermost. 

Though Hamlet rambles and Lear rages, 
And all the drop-scenes drop at once 

Upon a hundred thousand stages, 

It cannot grow by an inch or an ounce. 


On their own feet they came, or on shipboard, 
Camel-back, horse-back, ass-back, mule-back, 
Old civilizations put to the sword; 

Then they and their wisdom went to rack: 
No handiwork of Callimachus, 

Who handled marble as if it were bronze, 
Made draperies that seemed to rise 

When sea-wind swept the corner, stands; 

His long lamp chimney shaped like the stem 
Of a slender palm, stood but a day; 

All things fall and are built again 

And those that built them again are gay. 
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Two Chinamen, behind them a third, 
Are carved in Lapis Lazuli, 

Over them flies a long-legged bird, 

A symbol of longevity; 

The third, doubtless a serving-man, 
Carries a musical instrument. 


Every discoloration of the stone, 

Every accidental crack or dent 

Seems a water-course or an avalanche, 

Or lofty slope where it still snows 
Though doubtless plum or cherry-branch 
Sweetens the little half-way house 

Those Chinamen climb towards, and I 
Delight to imagine them seated there; 
There, on the mountain and the sky, 

On all the tragic scene they stare; 

One asks for mournful melodies; 
Accomplished fingers begin to play; 
Their eyes mid many wrinkles, their eyes, 
Their ancient, glittering eyes, are gay. 


THOSE IMAGES 


WHAT if I bade you leave 
The cavern of the mind? 
There’s better exercise 

In the sunlight and wind. 


I never bade you go 

To Moscow or to Rome, 
Renounce that drudgery, 
Call the Muses home. 


Seek those images 

That constitute the wild, 
The lion and the virgin, 
The harlot and the child. 


Find in middle air 

An eagle on the wing, 
Recognize the five 

That make the Muses sing. 
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TO A FRIEND 


STRETCH towards the moonless midnight of the trees, 
As though that hand could reach to where they stand, 
And they but famous old upholsteries 
Delightful to the touch; tighten that hand 
As though to draw them closer yet. 
Rammed full 

Of that most sensuous silence of the night 
(For since the horizon’s bought strange dogs are still) 
Climb to your chamber full of books and wait, 
No books upon the knee and no one there 
But a Great Dane that cannot bay the moon 
And now lies sunk in sleep. 

What climbs the stair? 
Nothing that common women ponder on 
If you are worth my hope! Neither Content 
Nor Satisfied Conscience, but that great family 
Some ancient famous authors misrepresent, 
The Proud Furies each with her torch on high. 


THE OLD STONE CROSS 


A STATESMAN is an easy man, 

He tells his lies by rote; 

A journalist makes up his lies 

And takes you by the throat, 

So stay at home and drink your beer 
And let the neighbours vote, 


Said the man in the golden breastplate 
Under the old stone Cross. 


Because this age and the next age 
Engender in the ditch, 

No man can know a happy man 
From any passing wretch, 

I Folly link with Elegance 

No man knows which is which. 


Said the man in the golden breastplate 
Under the old stone Cross. 
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But actors lacking music 

Do most excite my spleen, 

They say it is more human 

To shuffle, grunt and groan, 

Not knowing what unearthly stuff 
Rounds a mighty scene. 


Said the man in the golden breastplate 
Under the old stone Cross. 


FRAGMENTS 
THE GREAT DAY 


HURRAH for revolution and more cannon shot; 

A beggar upon horseback lashes a beggar upon foot; 
Hurrah for revolution and cannon come again, 

The beggars have changed places but the lash goes on. 


PARNELL 


PARNELL came down the road, he said to a cheering man: 
“Ireland shall get her freedom and you still break stone.” 


WHAT WAS LOST 


I SING what was lost and dread what was won, 
I walk in a battle fought over again, 

My king a lost king, and lost soldiers my men, 
Feet to the Rising and Setting may run, 

They always beat on the same small stone. 


“LEE SPUR 


YOU think it horrible that lust and rage 
Should dance attention upon my old age; 

They were not such a plague when I was young; 
What else have I to spur me into song? 


|More new poems by Mr. Yeats will appear in the April number 


of ‘The London Mercury.] 
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TWO POEMS 
By C. Day Lewis 


MAPLE AND SUMACH 


MAPLE and sumach down this autumn ride— 
Look in what scarlet character they speak. 

For this their russet and rejoicing week 

‘Trees spend a year of sunsets on their pride. 
You leaves drenched with the lifeblood of the year— 
What flamingo dawns have wavered from the east, 
What eves have crimsoned to their toppling crest 
To give the fame and transience that you wear! 
Leaf-low he shall lie soon: but no such blaze 
Briefly can cheer man’s ashen, harsh decline; 

His fall is short of pride, he bleeds within 

And paler creeps to the dead end of his days. 

O light’s abandon and the fire-crest sky 

Speak in me now for all who are to die! 


PASSAGE FROM CHILDHOOD 


HIS earliest memory, the mood 

Fingered and frail as maidenhair, 

Was this—a china cup somewhere 

In a green, deep wood. 

He lives to find again somewhere 

That wood, that homely cup; to taste all 
Its chill, imagined dews; to dare 

The dangerous crystal. 


Who can say what misfeatured elf 
First led him into, that life-long 
Passage of mirrors where, so young, 

He saw himself 

Balanced as Blondin, more headstrong 
Than baby Hercules, rare as a one- 
Cent British Guiana, above the wrong 
And common run? 
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He knew the secrecy of squirrels, 

The foolish doves’ antiphony, 

And what wrens fear. He was gun-shy, 
Hating all quarrels. 

Life was a hostile land to spy, 

Full of questions he dared not ask 
Lest the answer in mockery 

Or worse unmask. 


Quick to injustice, quick he grew 

His hermit and contorted shell. 

Self-pity like a thin rain fell, 

Fouling the view: 

Then tree-trunks seemed wet roots of hell, 
Wren or catkin might turn vicious, 

The dandelion clock could tell 

Nothing suspicious. 


No exile has ever looked so glum 

With the pines fretful overhead, 

Yet he felt at home in the Gothic glade— 
More than at home. 

You will forgive him that he played 
Bumble-puppy on the small mossed lawn 
All by himself for hours, afraid 

Of being born. 


Lying awake one night, he saw 

Eternity stretched like a howl of pain; 
He was tiny and terrible, a new pin 
On a glacier’s floor. 

Very few they are who have lain 

With eternity and lived to tell it: 
There’s a secret process in his brain, 
And he cannot sell it. 


Now, beyond reach of sense or reason, 
His life walks in a glacial sleep 

For ever, since he drank that cup 
And found it poison. 

He’s one more ghost, engaged to keep 
Eternity’s long hours and mewed 
Up in live flesh with no escape 

From solitude. 
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RURAL ENGLAND AND ITS 
SAVIOURS 


By R. C. K. Ensor 


IN a sensible letter contributed the other day to the fashionable 
silly correspondence about forestry on the fringes of the Lake 
District, Sir Herbert Baker observed: ‘‘Writing from the orchards 
of Kent, happy, I think, may indeed be the country which has 
nothing worse than forests to fear.” Alas, but few English areas 
remain in that happy position. 

I doubt if there is any subject about which so many airy futilities 
have been talked and so few useful things have been done, as the 
preservation of the countryside of Great Britain. Consciousness that 
we have, or had, in this island, a remarkable heritage of landscape 
and village beauty might seem widely diffused. Prime Ministers, 
even, make speeches about it; the late Prime Minister, now Lord 
Baldwin, dwelt on it with quite exceptional truth and eloquence. 
Yet during the long periods when he was in office he did nothing 
effective to save it. More; he took responsibility for a measure like 
the Act purporting to control ribbon-development, which not only 
has not secured its ostensible object, but quite obviously all along 
was bound not to. 

One shrinks from calling a man of so many virtues insincere; 
but obviously there is a good deal of insincerity current. Some of it, 
no doubt, is subconscious. Thus Parliament devolves the responsi- 
bility for saving the countryside upon the local authorities; though 
it is perfectly well aware that most of them are manned and run, 
not by anybody concerned to safeguard beauty and amenity, but 
by the very people who are to blame for destroying them—builders, 
‘developing’ landowners, and petty speculators in property, with 
the valuers and solicitors who are their tools. It may be hopeful, 
in some circumstances, to set a thief to catch a thief, but seldom, 
one would have thought, to set thieves to catch themselves. Ministers 
and Members of Parliament really know that; but they turn their 
heads, and look the other way, and talk about devolution and 
democracy, and the benefits of local knowledge. If they cared more 
about getting the thing done and less about the risk of incurring 
unpopularity for a cause which has “no votes in it,” they would 
have dealt with country planning and building control as traffic 
control or unemployment assistance have been dealt with—that 
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is, through a central national authority using local agencies of its 
own. 

Meantime the destruction goes forward. It is not gradual but 
rapid, and in most cases it is quite irreparable. When you vulgarize 
a beautiful English village or brutalize a lovely little bit of English 
landscape, you can seldom go back on what you have done. The 
conspicuous features of foreign countries are often on such a scale 
as to dwarf outrage and almost, in the long run, to defy it. The 
charms of England are not; there is a Humpty-Dumpty quality 
about them. They were largely man-made—over centuries; and 
they can be man-destroyed—in a few years. 


I 

The main evils are manifest; they cry to heaven. Yet there are 
endless confusions about them. Let us try at the outset to distinguish, 
and eschew that duller sort of conservatism, which is prejudiced 
against all change as such. Big changes on the English countryside 
have been unavoidable, ever since Parliaments dependent on the 
town vote did their best to destroy English agriculture, first by 
denying it protection against piratical competition (the piracy of 
exploiting the earth’s virgin soils without regard to the future), and 
secondly by levying death duties on rural estates at a far heavier 
rate (for that is what it amounts to) than on other classes of property. 

Nor have all the changes been bad. The English rural scene in 
1850 was exceedingly beautiful to look at, but Charles Kingsley’s 
Yeast may suggest some of the evils which many, perhaps most, of 
its occupants suffered. Even in 1900 the cottages, whose outer 
harmony of materials and design made the villages so charming, 
were too often slums inside. True, they could in a large proportion 
of cases have been reconditioned without pulling them down; 
and the substitutes built next door to them need not have been 
tawdry villas or strident bungalows with rubberoid roofs. Neverthe- 
less, it is better that seven people should sleep in three airy bedrooms, 
even in a rubberoid-roofed bungalow, than in a single stuffy one, 
even in a honeysuckled cottage of mellow stone and deep thatch. 
I do not say this to suggest that on balance our rural building 
record can be approved; far from it. But the change had to come 
in one form or another; and the form might have been less ugly 
had the need been earlier recognized. As it was, the State, by its 
system of death duties, had heavily discouraged landowners from 
cottage-building ; and so, when the time came, the field lay open 
for speculators and small men, too ignorant to care for beauty, 
and too poor and greedy to pay for it. 


V. S. PritcHett, 1938 
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Or take as another example that controversy about trees. The root 
fact here is that our island, having a climate which for tree-purposes 
Is exceedingly unlike that of the Continent to which is it adjacent, 
started with a very poor list of species. Of the more considerable 
trees only oak, ash, and birch (and in Scotland Scots pine) are 
indigenous. Elm, beech, poplar, willow, chestnut, Spanish chestnut, 
lime, sycamore, maple, walnut, spruce, larch, and black pine have 
all been foreigners in their time, many of them imported since 1600; 
and few, if any, grow as well here as in their native habitats. This 
is particularly true of the European conifers; spruce and Scots 
pine seldom attain much over 100 feet at best in England, but in 
suitable places abroad 150 feet is quite common and greater heights 
are not rare. It was not till less than a century ago that any conifers 
began to be available whose native climate resembles the British. 
They were the conifers of the Pacific slope in North America. By 
an amazing piece of luck these trees, which conform to our exacting 
climate, happen to include the most beautiful, grandest, and best- 
timbered conifers in the world. The case for enriching our landscapes 
with them is proportionately strong. When they have grown up 
it is safe to say that the Forestry Commission’s plantations of Douglas 
fir and Abies nobilis will be reckoned among the glories of our island. 

The agitation against the Commission’s work seems mainly one 
of blind prejudice. People remember that Scots pine plantations, 
like those round Bournemouth, are apt to tire by their lack of 
greenness and birds;* and they reason as if all conifers were Scots 
pines. Of course, in a special area like the heart of the Lake District, 
much may be said for conserving particular views in a familiar state 
which has become famous—Grasmere as Wordsworth and Arnold 
saw it, and so on. In such cases the sheerest conservatism can be 
justified, even when the features conserved (e.g. sycamores in the 
Lake District) are not really very old. Yet Wordsworth himself, 
one may usefully recall, favoured larches, when they were still rather 
new-fangled—the Duke of Atholl, who first popularized them, 
received his earliest specimens only forty-three years before the 
poet was born. And the real reason, it may be suggested, why so 
many people have chosen to blow off their Save the Countryside 
steam in this direction, is that they find themselves attacking, not 
a formidable nexus of private Philistines, but a Government depart- 
ment. It never offends voters or church-goers, and always “looks 


* No large woods encourage song-birds; hedges and small copses near arable are what 
suit them best. Among trees the most birdless is beech; birch comes second; Scots pine 
third. In the Harz, where the northern region is forested with spruce and the southern 
with hardwoods, I observed more birds in the north. 
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well,” to attack a Government department; it is the cheapest form 
of enjoyable militancy. Was not the reader rightly warned above, 
that insincerity (unconscious or subconscious) is very common among 
public men in this field? 

Another piece of conservatism which abounds among suburban 
critics is an undiscriminating passion for grass. “England’s green 
and pleasant land” they interpret as an England given over to 
permanent pasture. Such a countryside only began to exist less than 
sixty years ago. It is not the England of Blake or Milton or Gilbert 
White or Wordsworth or Constable. If you travel now through the 
grassiest areas of the English plain—let us say, on the Great Western 
Railway between Bicester and Leamington—you can still see 
beneath the turf the balks showing where the fields were ploughed 
for centuries down to 1878 or later. Sometimes I think it is the saddest 
sight that England holds. For it records the breaking of a profound 
tie between soil and people. The consequence of converting arable 
to grass was to diminish enormously both what the land gave to man, 
and what man gave to the land. The secret of the landscape’s effect 
had lain in a partnership between Nature and happy human 
labour. It can never be fully restored without a large re-conversion 
to arable. 

It is a conventional defence of grass-land to say that England 
ought to “concentrate on milk and meat,” and leave grain to 
foreigners and colonials. The parrots who repeat this slogan seem 
blissfully unaware that permanent pasture not only produces no 
grain; it produces less milk and meat also. 

If grasped fully, the problem of saving the countryside will be 
seen to involve not merely preventive, but constructive work. A 
new life, a new social consciousness, need to be created. Organiza- 
tions like the Young Farmers’ Clubs and the Women’s Institutes 
are making a real contribution to this. Whether the education 
services will be equally helpful on their part depends greatly on 
what the rural County Councils, in the immediate future, make 
of their application of the Hadow policy to the countryside. Will 
the new central schools operate as emigration agencies for sending 
able village boys into town life? Or will they develop a distinctive 
effort to raise the standards of intelligence on farm, garden, orchard, 
or forest? 


II 


But when we turn to the preventive side, what is there to prevent? 


No single word supplies all the answer, but perhaps the nearest to. 
it is suburbanization. 
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By this is not meant what has happened, say, to West Middlesex 
between Harrow and Ruislip. That is urbanization, and belongs to 
the sphere of the town planners. They might have made it far better 
had they been given a chance; and yet the deluge of new small 
houses, on which the Ministry of Health prides itself, is not without 
good points. They represent higher standards of housing than 
most of their occupants could ever have aspired to before. 

The suburbanization which afflicts the countryside is a much 
more diffused affair. Most of it is made possible by the petrol motor. 
The ugliness of the Victorians was railway-borne, and concentrated 
itself at a few points in pools whose centre was a station. The 
ugliness of to-day is motor-borne. It follows the roads wherever they 
go, and often makes them where they have not gone. Neither 
heights nor hollows escape it, and the most sequestered village is 
not immune. No existing householder is secure against squalid 
eyesores, unless he owns all the private property that he can see. 

The most glaring example of this is ribbon development. Before 
long practically the whole of the road between London and Oxford 
(52 miles) will have its frontages built up. The process has not 
visibly slackened since the passage of the Act above-mentioned, 
and it extends beyond Oxford on the Birmingham side. The prospect 
is for something like a solid band of suburbanity stretching from 
London to Birmingham. And, of course, this is only one of many 
such bands extending from London outwards. 

The arguments against ribbon development are well known. 
It is difficult and costly for the organization of public services— 
schools, churches, drainage, water, electricity (gas is seldom 
attempted). It is dangerous for children, and, through the parking 
of cars, occasionally obstructs traffic. It is ugly, and converts the 
roads into avenues of dullness. These are points that any townsman 
can comprehend. But there are others which distress the thinking 
countryman. Ribbon development means quartering out right 
across the countryside, so that scarcely a corner escapes their 
raiding, strangers whose attitude towards it is foreign and predatory. 
The results are devastating for, e.g., wild flowers and birds. Take 
a single quasi-inevitable point; almost every such house keeps a 
cat, and the average cat so placed may consume not less than one 
small bird per week, i.e. over fifty per year.* Flowers like primroses 
and daffodils are robbed from their shyest haunts; cowslips and 
bluebells are massacred wholesale; ferns are uprooted to trade for 


* When nestlings are about the mortality becomes very high. I know of a case where a 
single cat was traced as consuming forty-seven in about five weeks, besides being plausibly 
suspect of the death of nearly as many more. But it enjoyed an exceptional hunting-ground 
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a few pence. Increasing destruction of this kind is wrought by 
motor-borne townsmen. But the destroyers become much deadlier 
when actually quartered out. 

The Gilbertian thing about ribbon-development is that it results 
almost entirely from State policy. A heavy premium is paid to 
encourage it under the existing local government law. 

Since far back in the nineteenth century the law has ordained 
that if you build a house on an existing road you get your road for 
nothing; but if you build one on a road specially laid out for resi- 
dential purposes, you must maintain your part of the road yourself 
till the local authority takes it over (which it may at its own dis- 
cretion at any time), and when it does you must pay the whole 
cost of “making it up” to any standard, however extravagant, that 
the authority thinks suitable. In its antediluvian origins this system 
could be justified. The existing roads carried little traffic; they were 
playgrounds for children. There was no risk of their being “ribboned” 
far from towns, since there were not the travel facilities; and on the 
other hand, with the cheaper standards of road-making then 
prevalent, the charge for “making-up” was only a few shillings per 
foot—not a deterrent fine. Now it may be £2 to £4 a foot, or more; 
say £100 on a working-class house with 30-ft. frontage, or £200 
on a house with 60-ft. Wider frontages work out to surprising sums. 
The surveyors of local authorities take the view that, since it is only 
once that the rates can be saved at the individual’s expense, the 
maximum ransom should be extorted. Blind-alleys and side-streets 
are “made up”’ to the standard of first-class roads, so that they may 
not need repairing for a lifetime. It is true there is an appeal; but, 
like most appeals against official bodies, it is in practice worthless. 

Putting the effect of this in plain English, every house built on 
a specially planned residential road is liable to an enormous fine, 
which may run far into three figures; every house which is ribbon- 
built pays nothing. And then people wonder why there is ribbon- 
development! All the parties to a scheme gain by it. 

The remedy is simple. Under a proper system of planning, all 
new roads on which houses are allowed to be erected, will have 
to be approved. But when they are approved, there can be no 
justification whatever for imposing a fine for “making up.” If the 
policy of defraying a part of the cost of the roads by a tax on new 
houses is to be maintained (as probably it should not be), at least 
all new houses should be taxed on the same footing, with no exemp- 
tion for those fronting existing public roads. Why was not the 
point dealt with under the Ribbon Development Act? Because — 
you cannot deal with it without a proper system of planning, and 
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influential members of the Cabinet were obstinate anti-planners. 
Planning, you see, might alienate votes; it would certainly annoy 
just those people who tend to be prominent in local party organiza- 
tions. 

Ribbon development is, of course, only part of the evil. The 
placing of. incongruous houses where they destroy beauty and 
amenity, takes many other forms. All classes are at fault, including 
even architects. Let me give two instances. 

The first is of a village which in the nineteenth century was some- 
thing of a show place. Its houses and cottages were built of a stone 
akin to Bath stone, and roofed with thatch or harmonious tile. 
Near the centre was a field—the paddock of a small farm—which 
faced streets on three sides, forming a sort of hollow square. An 
owner of taste had planted these sides with alternate wych-elms 
and Lombardy poplars. After the War the estate (which had paid 
death duties thrice within the century) sold out. The small farmer 
bought his field. He cut down the trees, and put bungalows with 
rubberoid roofs in their places. 

The second is that of a little coastal beauty-spot, which has at 
various times been in the papers, because a Government depart- 
ment maintained some fighting units not far from it. I have known 
it all my life. Its old charm lay, first in its unique natural features, 
beautiful but small, and secondly in the small scale and complete 
congruity of man’s additions—neat little Georgian houses nestling 
in a hollow. The effect has now been almost wholly destroyed by a 
single building—a rich man’s big house, perched on the little ridge 
which (at very short range) overlooks cove and hollow alike, 
dominating, dwarfing, outraging everything. One can hardly 
imagine a worse example of misplacement. Yet the Londoner 
who built it was a high professional man widely known for philan- 
thropy, and he employed one of the first of living architects. 


Ill 

The whole question of townsmen on the countryside bristles with 
difficulty. Provided they do not become too overshadowing, their 
immigration may on many grounds be welcomed. They can help 
local needs and societies; they provide a market for some kinds of 
local produce; they import ideas and arouse thinking. And they 
tend to force up the standard of life. 

But on this last side a grave danger lurks. The heart of a true 
country life is agriculture. Unless man successfully wringing sub- 
sistence from Nature stands in the centre of the picture, everything 
else gets out of focus. 
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But agriculture, if it is to hold up its head and breathe with any 
but an unreal parasitic life, can never match the money rewards 
of highly specialized and mechanized town industry. The economic 
gap is not bridgeable. The man who runs a farm or the man who 
works on a farm may not hope to be as rich as the man who runs a 
factory or the man who works in a factory. His compensation must 
be sought in the superior interest and joy of the life itself. “I have 
loved,” said Walt Whitman, ‘‘the sun, the earth, the animals, and 
despised riches.” Only in the spirit of those words can English 
farming flourish. There need not be squalor, but there must be 
frugality. This is not altogether new; for Virgil, also, the divi 
gloria ruris implied the genus acre virum. A farming population, which 
shall expect to combine with its pleasant pursuits the luxuries 
earned by townsmen on the industrial and commercial treadmill, 
will awake from its dream in bankruptcy. 

Something like this is observable now. Has the townsman an 
eight-hour day? The farm-worker must have the same. More, he 
must have water under pressure laid on to his cottage; a bathroom 
with hot and cold taps; an expensive wireless set (bought by instal- 
ments); an oil or electric stove for cooking, and a Hoover for 
cleaning; a motor-cycle for the labourer, and a good car for the 
farmer ; and he and his family must see every new film at the nearest 
cinemas. I do not say that in practice he has all these things, though 
he usually has some of them; but he is increasingly being led to 
think that he ought to have them all, and in this the example and 
precept of the town-bred immigrant have much to answer for. 
This is particularly true of domestic devices. Every time you substi- 
tute tap-water for pumped water, a tapped bathroom for a hand- 
filled bath, electricity for a fire or for a broom, or even an electric 
iron for an iron, you are saving personal labour (chiefly the wife’s) 
and throwing the burden instead on the weekly wage. The wages of 
agriculture cannot respond. ‘The farmer himself is making the same 
mistake; he far too often lives beyond his means; while his women- 
kind expect, like town women, to be relieved of most traditional 
tasks and to form a leisured class. 

It is the immigrants from the towns who have mainly stimulated 
what may be called the National Trust method of trying to save 
rural England. Therein they have rendered great service. And yet 
the method is of very limited application. The many precious things 
that it has saved, or partly saved, must remain all too few in relation 
to those lost or jeopardized; and one sometimes wonders whether 
their ransom does not lull consciences out of proportion to its curing 
of evils. It fosters, too, the fallacious beauty-spot cult. How often — 
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has one read the frantic appeals to preserve from the builder at a 
forced-up price some acres of land, which constitute a ‘“‘view,”’ when 
one knows that the view itself must soon become a sham unless 
(which will not happen) its setting is saved with it. 

Far be it from anyone to belittle what is perhaps the one kind 
of rural preservation that has as yet preserved anything. It is, 
however, in general more suited for buildings than for landscape. 
Any really adequate ownership of agricultural land must bring 
the Trust up against agricultural problems, with which it is not 
specially qualified to deal wisely. 

The main remedies must be administrative and educational. 
How much administration can do may be seen in Germany, the 
beauty of whose countryside is guarded from desecration with 
exemplary success. This has no special connection with Nazism 
or Hitler; it results from the nineteenth-century German plan of 
organizing rural local government on different lines from urban. 
At the head of every rural district stands a State official, a man 
of university education, with an elected council to consult for some 
purposes, but with sufficient power to be clearly and personally 
responsible for the condition of the area. His credit demands that 
it should look well, and he has no “sinister interest’’ in its spoiling. 
This may sound bureaucratic. But English rural local government 
is very bureaucratic too; only the bureaucrat is a lower grade of 
man, and appointed by and subject to the little cliques of hole-in- 
corner persons, who for most of the electors (I am referring to rural, 
not urban, elections) are simply Hobson’s choice. While no prudent 
English politician would think of abolishing Rural District Councils 
or County Councils, it is obvious that the State is more and more 
finding it necessary to deprive them of particular responsibilities 
which they are unfit to discharge. The way of progress is to organize 
country planning and the preservation of rural amenities on that 
principle. | 

Education ought to be of great importance as an agency to improve 
the conduct of the people generally, in such matters as avoiding 
litter and vandalism, and co-operating to protect birds and wild 
flowers. Too little teaching of this kind is as yet given in the ele- 
mentary schools; though in one direction the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds has made a laudable attempt to encourage 
it by inter-school competitions. In general the teachers themselves 
are too townish even to set a good example. Some years ago I 
visited on a Saturday afternoon a clump of hill-top beeches which is 
a landmark in the South Midlands. After climbing to the spot I 
found two women teachers there, giving a picnic to twenty or 
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thirty village school-children. At first I was filled with enthusiasm 
at their spare-time interest in their charges; but my emotions 
changed when I saw their kettles boiling at a roaring camp-fire 
built right up against the bole of one of the best beeches. Last year 
I happened to be in North Somerset in May at a place near where 
a camp is maintained, to which relays of children are sent from a 
great city to spend a period in the country in the charge of their 
teachers. I met a procession of about thirty boys out walking with a 
male teacher ; teacher and boys alike were carrying bunched bunches 
of cowslips, the size of small footballs. Cowslips are still wonderfully 
profuse in North Somerset, but nowild flower can stand up unaffected 
by devastation like that. In my own neighbourhood local school 
raids on a two-class scale are officially termed ‘“‘Nature Study.” 
The spectacle does not vary much. The astonished observer finds 
his lane invaded during school hours by a dissonant army of small 
children, rushing, yelling, and trampling, who tear at the hedges, 
trees, and flowers like a veritable locust horde. Their rear is brought 
up, often at some distance, by a couple of young women—the 
teachers in charge—intently talking to each other, or perhaps 
knitting. They do not seem to mind what the children do, provided 
they pick something. As a famous character of Mr. Shaw’s would 
put it, “there is a good deal of tosh”’ about Nature Study. And yet, 
despite its humbug, it has a hopeful side to it; like other pretences 
to virtue that are not themselves virtuous. 

For progressive opinion is undoubtedly growing. Only, it is not 
growing fast enough, and as yet is too little expressed in action. 
On the other side vandalism, thanks mainly to the facilities which 
the motor-car has brought, but partly also to the economic dissolu- 
tion of rural society, is wiping out the country’s treasure at a fearful 
rate. It has become a question of terrible urgency, if we are eventually 
to save anything at all. 

Perhaps the greatest hindrance is what above has been called 
insincerity. Nothing escapes it, not even the Council for the Preser- 
vation of Rural England. I noticed without surprise a case, in which 
a landowner, who had made large money out of especially large 
ribbon developments, suddenly appeared as a leading C.P.R.E. 
champion, entertaining his fellow-believers at a garden party. 
Was he a penitent and converted sinner? Or was he an astute one 
going the readiest way to disarm opposition? I cannot profess to 
say. Of any particular case, who can judge? And yet it would not 
need very many such cases to render it impossible to take the Council 
seriously. 
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WINNERS AND LOSERS 
By James Hanley 


“AND of course,” went on Mr. Cockshot in a confidential sort of 
whisper as he leaned forward across the table and almost touched 
the face of his companion with his own, “And of course you ’ave 
to know humanity. Yes, sir, you ‘ave to know people.” 

He now gave a slight toss of the head, a quick indifferent toss 
and continued. “Now she can tell as one of us is flush, though up 
to now I ‘aven’t even seen her much, you might say. Course, some 
people are jealous as hell of other people’s luck. Aye! They are 
that. She thinks I’ll be drunk soon and then I'll buy all her laces. 
Well, I don’t want no bloody laces. I got plenty at ome.” He fixed 
his twinkling brown eyes on his companion, a wizened little man, 
and concluded with an air of finality, as he noticed the sad, woe- 
begone expression on his face, ‘““You know you got the wrong name, 
that’s what it is.” And under his breath, “Hope! H’m!” To 
Mr. Hope, tor that was the little man’s name, it did seem the very 
travesty of a name. In the momentary silence that ensued the woman 
standing just inside the door spoke again. “Nice strong laces, sir. 
Only penny the pair. Nice strong laces, sir.” Mr. Cockshot did not 
so much as move his head. He stared resolutely before him as 
though seized by a sudden inner determination to refuse there and 
then to be enticed, cajoled, swayed. No. He didn’t want any laces. 
Then what the devil was she standing there for? Wasn’t it as plain 
as a pikestaft that neither Hope nor himself wanted such things? 
Once more he leaned across the table and this time spoke loud enough 
tor the woman to hear. “As if anybody wanted to buy laces on a 
miserable, bloody night like this. What ‘opes, I say.” 

Hope nodded his head, then watched the froth slowly settle on 
his glass of beer, and whilst he watched he listened to Mr. Cock- 
shot. ‘his beer was Mr. Cockshot’s treat. He rather agreed with 
Cockshot on this matter of purchasing laces; indeed Hope could 
see the material advantages abounding this very evening from such 
agreement. All he had to do was to sit there and listen. He had 
good ears, he could listen all night for that matter. Listen indeed 
to Mr. Cockshot’s crowing, his tumultuous flood of sheer boasting, 
boasting on his rare luck that day. Given this resolution to bow 
and compliment and agree with every single word that fell from 
the lucky man’s tongue, Hope could see glass after glass placed 
on the table before him, and he did not sit all that often in the 
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snug of the “Grapes.” Let Mr. Cockshot talk on, he thought, talk 
on until he is tired. This Mr. Cockshot was already doing. Only 
once had Hope interrupted the calm flow of his friend's conversa- 
tion, and that only to pile on the congratulations, when he had 
said, “Well, Jack, you are a lucky devil, I must say. But you always 
were a one for backing the outsiders.” 

Like his friend, Hope intended to be quite indifferent to the 
merits of those laces, which, out of the corner of his eye, he could 
still see dangling from the woman’s hand. He threw her a glance, 
a quick, a sort of fugitive glance, then fastened his attention on 
Mr. Cockshot. 

“Well, go on, man. You haven’t finished yet, surely. Go ahead,” 
and Hope placed a delicate forefinger on the rim of his glass and 
ran it round the rim. The froth had settled, the beer itself was at 
its most inviting. So Hope raised his glass and saying, “All the best,” 
drank. 

‘Aye, well, as I was saying,” continued Mr. Cockshot, “Goodge 
—you know old Goodge?—well, he said to me, ‘Backing any- 
thing to-day?’ which made me laugh, cos I always back a horse 
every day of my life, see. So I said, ‘Yes, I’m backing Trumpet 
Major for the three-fifteen.’ ‘What?’ Goodge said, sympathetic-like, 
as though I were backing me own funeral. “Well, why not?’ says 
I. ‘She’s a thirty-three to one shot, you know, and I like ’em at long 
odds. ‘They always fascinate me and something told me this morn- 
ing when I come downstairs, yes, believe it or not, something told 
me I’d back a winner to-day. Course, I backs a winner most days, 
see.’ ’’ Here Mr. Cockshot looked hard at Hope as though to say, 
“Yes, sir. Every blinkin’ day.” 

“Cockshot!”” murmured Hope. “An excellent name, though I 
wouldn't exactly care for it meself. It’s a real boaster’s name actu- 
ally. No, sir. I wouldn’t be called Cockshot for anything, though 
he’s as proud as punch of it.” 

He watched the triumphant teller of the tale blow some froth from 
his glass. 

Raising his glass Cockshot exclaimed, “‘Well, sir, all the very best 
to you.” Putting the glass down again, he went on: “Anyhow, I knew 
I were in luck to-day, for strike me, soon’s I come out of the house 
I saw a white cat. A pure white cat. Now they says black is the only 
lucky colour in them cats. Rot, I say. This were pure white, and I 
said to meself I said: ‘Damn me! There’s a bit of luck for you. A 
pure white cat. I'll increase my stake on Trumpet Major,’ which of 
course I did, and this evening I went round to see Tiler, you know 
Tiler, that fat tub of a man, and I picked up just on twelve quid.” 
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Mr. Cockshot’s eyes shone, he beamed upon his companion, whose 
head had begun to sink lower and lower, as though it were actually 
sinking in the very waters of Mr. Cockshot’s triumph. “Drink up, 
man,” cried Mr. Cockshot, and he leaned over quickly and slapped 
his companion soundly on the back with the flat of his large red 
hand. “Drink up, man, and we'll have another, see. Mind you, I don’t 
think you are a lucky chap, Hope, though don’t think I’m boastin’ 
of course. But it’s just that some ’ave it, and some ’aven’t so to speak. 
I doubt if you ever would back a winner, unless it were odds-on, of 
course. Fact is, in this ‘ere racing game there are only two kinds of 
people. Those who back and lose and those who back and win. Y’ave 
to be born to it, see. Well! Here he is with the fresh drinks. Thank 
you,” cried Mr. Cockshot to the barman as the freshly filled glasses 
were laid on the table in front of them. “Thank you, sir.” 


Hope was now beginning to feel that the world wasn’t such a 
bad place after all, for hadn’t he now had five glasses of beer out 
of his companion’s stroke of luck, though at the same time he was a 
little angry inside himself, a little nettled, conscious of a kind of 
wearying frustration, as though Fate itself had a down on him. But 
again he reflected upon the name Cockshot and, reflecting, assured 
himself that it was simply the name and nothing else which counted 
for everything in its owner’s good luck. He sipped at his beer, where- 
as Mr. Cockshot gulped his own, flushed with triumph, laughing, 
shouting a joke across to the barman, and hailing everybody who 
came in with a cheery “Good evening.” He slapped his fat knee and 
burst into song. He hummed under his breath, winked eyes at a 
young woman putting two bottles of stout into her clean white 
basket, slapped his knee again, and laughed at Hope, laughed at 
his curiously shaped head, the top of which he could clearly see, 
even to that bald patch shaped by time and worry. All the while the 
woman stood inside the door, her bunch of laces dangling from one 
clenched fist, the other arm rested against the partition, and she went 
on in her sing-song way, ‘‘Nice strong laces, sir. Leather laces. Only 
penny the pair, sir,” and periodically she looked down at the heel 
of the worn shoe on her left foot, then glanced shyly across the table, 
fixing her eye on Mr. Cockshot’s fat back. Once she smiled at a joke 
he cracked with Hope, and then as suddenly she ceased to think 
of him, and continued with her, “Nice strong laces, sir.” 

Mr. Cockshot had drawn even closer to the table, looked at 
Hope questioningly, as though to say, “Listen to that! And we were 
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so quiet and comfortable here.” “Strike me!” he exclaimed under 
his breath to Hope. “Some people are real stubborn. Now, no- 
body’ll buy leather laces on a miserable wet night like this. I said so 
before. But there she goes on, singing her old song. And the voice, 
the voice, did you ever hear such a miserable voice in all your days? 
Lord! Here! Drink up! We'll have another, Hope. Hey, barman! 
Come over here, will you?”’ 

It may have been, as indeed Hope thought, especially when 
he saw Mr. Cockshot hug the table, that that boastful gentleman 
had a voice other than this one, this cocky, triumphant, selfish, in- 
different voice, but at the same time he was saying to himself, “If he 
has, then it’s buried too deep for resurrection to-night.’’ Again that 
darting, furtive glance across at the woman inside the door, and 
Hope saw her standing there, a model of supreme patience, a bit of 
a stoic he had no doubt, and perhaps she was just waiting for the 
impossible to happen. 

“Even a bit of the Sphinx about her,’ thought Hope, “though 
she isn’t grinning like that queer creature I seen in the Museum, but 
she’s heard every word Cockshot has said,’ and he wondered then 
what that silent woman was thinking, not about himself but about 
his boasting companion Mr. Cockshot. He sat up suddenly as fresh 
drinks were laid on the table before them. Mr. Cockshot said, 
‘“Here’s all the best, Hope. Maybe one of these days I’ll give you 
a tip myself, but as a beginning here’s one. If ever you see a pure 
white cat back an outsider in whatever race is running that day, see?” 
Glasses in hand they smiled across at each other, but they suddenly 
broke; their smiles in fact melted away as once again that cry came 
to their ears. “Nice strong laces, sir. Leather laces, sir.” “Ah!” 
thought Hope, “I think I can see what irritates old Cockshot. 
It’s not the laces being strong at all, it’s that awful squeak in her 
voice. Yes, that’s just what it is now. I’m certain of it.’”’ And did she 
think that by standing there looking pathetic and emitting an occa- 
sional squeak about the strength of her laces, did she really imagine 
that either Mr. Cockshot or himself would buy a pair from her? 
What a silly woman she must be. So far as he was concerned he just 
wouldn't, for at this point in the dual celebration of Mr. Cockshot’s 
astonishing stroke of luck, he, Hope, was beginning to feel ex- 
actly as his companion was feeling. No. Damned if he'd buy a pair. 
And, after all, even to buy a pair of strong leather laces in a nice 
warm pub on a miserable night, well, you had to be in the mood. 

Frankly he wasn’t in the mood, and he was more than certain that 
Mr. Cockshot wasn’t either. No, sir, and he doubted very much if he 
himself would be having a mood at all that night. How could he, 
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anyhow? Wasn't he really jealous of his companion’s good fortune? 
Of course he was. He had felt bitter about it all night, and Cockshot’s 
sympathizing with his travesty of a name did not improve that sad 
condition he was in, a condition of being well hidden from Mr. 
Cockshot. As for Cockshot, well, the word laces couldn’t mean any- 
thing at all to him unless it were the name of an outsider running 
in some race or other. No. That silly old woman was just wasting her 
time, wasting her time, boring him, boring Mr. Cockshot. How ter- 
ribly irritated the backer of Trumpet Major was looking at this 
moment: you could see it all over him. Hope now leaned back 
on the seat, rested his head against the wall, closed his eyes for a 
moment, and when he opened them again there was Mr. Cockshot 
still sitting upright, still holding glass in hand, and singing in under- 
tones, “Nice strong laces, sir. Leather ones, sir.” Hope thought it 
a fairly good imitation of that silly woman’s voice, and he derived 
a certain malicious pleasure from hearing Cockshot sing once more, 
though this time in a voice audible enough to be heard by the lace- 
seller, ““Nice laces, sir. Lovely strong laces, sir. Only penny the pair, 
sir,” and Mr. Cockshot burst into a fit of laughter; and it had a deep, 
velvety sound, for it seemed to come from the depths of his person. 

“Aye!” said Mr. Cockshot. ““And when I got round there, there 
was old Tiler, old Tiler with a face as long as a yard-arm, moaning 
away there about his business all going to hell, since many people 
these days were having the most extraordinary luck with outsiders. 
And I said to him maybe it was the weather, but he swore under his 
breath at that, the fat Turk. You see, he was really having a go at 
me. No doubt he hated parting with that there twelve quid; but, 
’struth, I got it anyhow,” and the voice seemed to reach the very 
crest of its triumph as Mr. Cockshot pulled a black leather wallet 
from his inside coat pocket, drew a bundle of crisp pound notes from 
it and flashed them about in front of Hope. “There you are,” 
he cried, ‘‘and all through seeing a blurry white cat, sir. A pure 
white’n; but, then, as I said, “‘you ’ave to be born to it. That’s just 
it. You ’ave the luck or you ’aven’t. That’s just the whole secret of 
the thing, Hope.” Hope saw the crisp notes flash about in front of 
him, half closed his eyes, and thought, “Damn the feller. He’s the 
luckiest pig I ever saw.” 

“All the best, Hope,’ cried Cockshot, “‘and if ever you seea 
pure white cat just come along and tell me, and Ill back the first 
outsider I stick a pin into. That’s another thing, d’you see. Not every- 
body can do it perfect. Now I gets the paper with the list, writes 
down all the rank outsiders from it on to another piece of paper, and 
then I gets a pin, shuts me eyes and stabs. Ah! It’s all a question of 
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your luck. Y’ave to be born under a certain kind of star, some folk 
say. Well, all the best, Hope. Good health.” ea 

‘Nice strong leather laces, sir. Penny a pair, sire? 

The door of the “Grapes” opened and shut unceasingly. “Nice 
strong laces, sir. Good leather ones, sir. Only penny the pair, sir.” 

Mr. Cockshot did not hear. Hope did not hear. The former 
sat well back in the cane chair, staring at his companion’s face. He 
hated that face now. It was the kind of face you wanted to punch 
just to get it straight and looking as proper as a face should under 
such circumstances. Mr. Cockshot was slowly beginning to realize 
that Hope was not, after all, the ideal companion with whom 
to celebrate. For the first time that evening he felt a little disap- 
pointed, not in the matter of his stroke of luck but rather in 
Hope’s acceptance of it, his willingness to indulge in a spree, his 
willingness to listen to his, Cockshot’s, tale. For he wasn’t really 
finished telling it. No. One look at Hope convinced him that Hope 
wouldn’t stand for much more of it. And what was a decent man 
to do? 

“Right,” thought Cockshot, “I’ll get him drunk. Drunk as a lord. 
That'll make him open his mouth a bit.” 

He shot out a foot under the table and kicked Hope on the shin. 

“Damn it, man. The world isn’t going to turn upside down. But 
maybe it’s that miserable creature crying about the strength of her 
laces. I will admit she is beginning to bore me a bit; but, damn it 
all, if you lets little things like that get you under you might as well 
make a date with your undertaker. Drink up, for heaven’s sake, 
Hope.” 

Cockshot leaned back still farther in his chair, supped at his beer, 
and then burst out laughing again. Miserable tyke. Begrudged a 
feller a bit of luck. Yet he could drink all the ale he (Cockshot) put 
before him. H’m! “Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Cockshot. “Come on, man, 
drink it up. Hey, there, barman, same again, please, and thank you, 


Es ” 


sir. 

‘This was shouted at the top of Mr. Cockshot’s voice, and even the 
silent woman inside the door must have realized what a cocky, crow- 
ing, boasting individual the fat man was. She had, in fact, noticed 
more. She had noticed that, as Mr. Cockshot swayed to and fro in his 
cane chair, the black wallet, for so long dangling in his pocket, 
had now dropped to the floor and a good two feet from the table. 
Hope seemed to be waiting for the froth to clear from his as yet 
untouched glass of beer. He was filled with an urgent desire to raise 
this glass and hurl its contents into that boaster’s face. He thought — 
seriously upon this; he never once raised his eyes to look at that 
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grin on his companion’s face. Had he done so he would have realized 
that Cockshot was beginning to sway a little uncertainly in the chair, 
that the woman inside the door had moved just a little nearer to 
the table, though he saw nothing significant in that. Perhaps she 
was beginning to feel the draught through the door. Perhaps she had 
simply grown tired calling her wares. 

A sudden violent slap on the shoulder made Hope jump. “Drink 
up, man. Drink up. All the best.” 

‘The barman was already coming forward with more drinks. Mr. 
Cockshot now resumed his former posture, sitting straight up in his 
chair. Then, to his great surprise, Hope said, ‘‘Look here, Cock- 
shot, I’m payin’ for this round. Hear me? I’m payin’ for this ’ere 
round. ‘Ow much, barman?” 

“One and eightpence,” the barman replied, and Hope at once 
handed him a two-shilling piece. 

To Cockshot’s further astonishment Hope said, “God damn it, 
man, you're not the only one in this world who can stand a drink. 
"Ave this on me. Up she comes and down she goes. Good health.” 

If, indeed, Mr. Cockshot could have seen inside his companion’s 
mind at that precise moment he would have discovered that Hope’s 
only reason for paying for the drinks was a desire to avoid seeing 
that wallet appear again, see those crisp notes flashing before his 
eyes. For Hope had decided there and then to put the brake on 
Mr. Cockshot’s boasting and ranting. At least it made up in some 
measure for that feeling of being continuously thwarted by Fate, 
and, though he was quite unaware of the name of the particular 
star he was born under, he nevertheless roundly cursed it, as well 
as Mr. Cockshot’s. Hope had become a thoroughly disgruntled per- 
son. And in this state it would no doubt have been sheer folly for 
Cockshot to have gone on with his tale. It wasn’t the first time he 
had had good luck, nor the first time he had told a tale about it. 
Hope was a well-seasoned man to that sort of thing. But some- 
how he had reached a crisis; he felt that he must make a stand, if 
only for his own self-respect. Therefore, to the other’s astonishment, 
he had paid for the drinks. 

Mr. Cockshot was so far too surprised to show what he was really 
feeling. He was feeling nettled, a little thwarted himself; but he 
raised his glass and replied to Hope, “Good health, man. Good 
health.” Nor had he heard that squeaking voice; his own boisterous 
laughter as he had swayed to and fro had drowned it out. Hope 
had just refused to hear it. His attention was taken up by a voice 
inside him, a voice that taunted him about his silly name, about his 
continuous bad luck, about his being such a good listener to other’s 
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tales of their own. Neither had, in fact, noticed the minutely slow 
approach of the owner of that wheezy voice, nor the fact that by 
expert manceuvres she had managed to hide the wallet on the floor 
with the edge of her long, black skirt that had trailed the dust and 
sawdust of the pub for the last two hours, for each time the door 
opened she had had to move a little, and that skirt had performed 
a continuous see-saw movement, as it swished silently upon the floor. 

Its edge now completely hid from view the well-filled wallet of 
the boasting Mr. Cockshot. She still from time to time informed all 
and sundry of the excellence of her leather laces, and, though others 
in the ‘“Grapes’’ may have been interested in their work, Hope and 
his friend were quite indifferent. Hope, in fact, had emptied his 
glass and was now slowly wiping his mouth with the back of his 
hand, whilst Cockshot himself had pushed away his own glass half 
filled yet with beer. For both the atmosphere had changed entirely. 
Hope was already rising from his seat and saying, ‘“Well, I’m off, 
anyhow. Thanks, Cockshot. Suppose you’re coming my way?” and 
the other hesitated for a moment before he replied that he was. 

Somehow the little celebration hadn’t been as successful as he had 
hoped. He, too, rose to his feet, and now both men were looking 
towards the door. Mr. Cockshot swayed so violently that Hope 
caught his arm and realized at once that Cockshot must have been 
celebrating his luck somewhere else before he had come to the 
“Grapes.” “Yes,” thought he, “‘the boastin’ sod!” ’Spect he’s been 
pouring his tale into somebody else’s ear.’’ But Hope was wrong, 
for Mr. Cockshot’s condition was brought about by the drinks in the 
“Grapes” and a feeling of disappointment that he had been unable 
to finish his tale. Both looked at the door and looked at the woman. 
Hope hated the sight of this woman, for he realized she had been 
the silent witness of the whole proceedings. She would know him 
only as an unlucky person, having to take drinks from others and 
hear them crow their fortunes in his ears. Mr. Cockshot looked at 
her, too, though there wasn’t a single thought in his head at the 
moment. He allowed Hope to help him towards the door, and he 
swayed and even trod on the woman’s skirt beneath which rested 
that black wallet full of that “fat tyke Tiler’s oof,” and the woman 
held up her laces to them both and said, a little wearily now: 
“Nice laces, sir. Good strong leather laces. Only a penny the pair, 
sir. 

She looked from one to the other, and Hope, having the clearer 
vision at the moment, thought he detected in that long horse-like 
face a slight mischievous smile, a smile in the eye, but he wasn’t 
quite certain about it. He still held on to his fat companion, and 
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now he shouted at the top of his voice, “Laces! No, I don’t want no 
bloody laces, you silly old I don’t want no laces.” 

The expression upon the woman’s face was now wooden; there 
was something about it that angered Hope, but he said nothing and 
began to pull his companion along. Mr. Cockshot swayed, so that he 
almost touched the woman’s face with his own, and then he seemed 
to see her in all her pathetic misery for the first time. 

“Poor old cow,” he said. ‘‘Poor old cow;” but Hope was already 
dragging him towards the swing door of the “Grapes.” “Winners 
and losers,’ said Mr. Cockshot, his voice thick and hesitant; ‘‘the 
poor old cow;” and Hope at last managed to push him out through 
the door. ‘‘Aye, winners and losers, Hope,” he stammered as the swing 
door slammed to behind him. 


ILLUSTRATION TO A Farry-TALE 
Wood engraving by Grorce Bupay 
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ANDREW LANG AND 
“LONGMAN’S” 


By Forrest Reid 


SOME time ago, when staying in a country house not far from 
London, I came upon a set of Longman’s Magazine. The volumes, 
fresh and bright as if they had been issued only yesterday, half 
filled a bookcase on the landing just outside my bedroom door, and 
every night I turned the pages of one or two of them before going 
to sleep. It was not much more than a turning of the pages, the 
little reading I did was of the most desultory kind. Part of the charm 
lay in the awakening of old memories and associations, for Longman’s 
still flourished in the days of my boyhood and youth, when I read 
it assiduously. Being methodical in such matters, I now worked my 
way through the entire lot, and never before had I realized how 
much this was Andrew Lang’s magazine. Little wonder that before 
long he was bombarded with manuscripts intended for the editor 
—manuscripts which, it must be confessed, he received anything 
but gladly, for his was not a long-suffering nature. He expresses his 
annoyance again and again in those monthly causeries—his once 
famous and now sunken Ships—nevertheless, the manuscripts con- 
tinued to arrive. As a matter of fact the journal during its whole 
life was edited by Charles J. Longman, though the influence of 
Lang, I think, is visible everywhere, and he was by far the most 
constant contributor. 

The first number of Longman’s appeared in November 1882. Its 
cover was of a drab green, its shape rather dumpy, and its price 
sixpence. It was not an illustrated magazine; it was a purely literary 
venture ; and its appearance, aim, and standard remained unaltered 
to the end. I preferred it then, I still prefer it, to any of its more 
expensive rivals. Here are some of the contributors to the first 
volume—F. Anstey, Austin Dobson, J. A. Froude, Edmund Gosse, 
Thomas Hardy, W. D. Howells, Richard Jefferies, Andrew Lang, 
Mrs. Oliphant, and Robert Louis Stevenson. Everywhere there are 
indications of Lang’s tastes both in literature and out of it. There 
are articles on fishing, articles on golf and cricket, the poems are 
usually by poets of his school, the serials by his favourite novelists, 
Stevenson, Clark Russell, Rider Haggard, and Stanley Weyman. 
Yet undoubtedly, for many years, the chief attraction, the one that 
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gave the magazine its individual tone, was Lang’s own monthly 
contribution, At the Sign of the Ship. 

Journalism these Ships are, of course, but it is journalism of an 
exceedingly rare kind. None of his English contemporaries could 
have supplied that particular blend of humour, irony, colloquialism, 
and erudition which was the secret of Lang’s charm. True, his work 
never really reached, and still less was sustained at, the level of the 
newspaper work of Anatole France and Jules Lemaitre. In com- 
parison it was careless and scrappy, while its content was far less 
rich, But in the beginning, before the constant strain of over- 
production made him jaded and indifferent, it came closer in spirit, 
and even in manner, to La Vie Littéraire and Impressions de Théatre 
than anything else. Its learning was as pleasing as its gaiety; he 
had not yet forced his talent nor begun to harp, for lack of more 
enticing subjects, on dreary trivialities of history and anthropology. 

In the very first Ship, dated January 1886, he stated his intention: 


What men collect, what men debate, 

What Bain has bought, or Christie sold, 
Whatever serves to illustrate 

The Fashions of the Days of Old, 

How Cambridge pulled, how Oxford bowled, 
Wild Lore of Races white or black, 

Of these shall many a tale be told 
In this our Stall of Bric-a-brac ! 


Which means that he proposes to wander at leisure through the 
world that attracts him, pausing every now and again to gossip 
about his discoveries. It may be—and in fact is—a narrowly 
circumscribed world, with high walls built all round it to exclude 
distasteful realities, yet in his company it is still extremely pleasant 
to loiter there. The gossip has style, is irradiated by wit and tinged 
with poetry, while the touch is as light as the winged seeds of 
dandelion clocks: 


Water of Time for Passion of the Heart! 

It is a beautiful line, certainly. It reads as if it came out of Rossetti, or from 
a play of Webster’s, or of Ford’s. It means the draught of many years that lulls 
grief as surely almost, if not so swiftly, as those fabled Lethean streams where 
the souls securos latices et longa oblivia potant! 

“Water of Time for Passion of the Heart’’ is but the name of a recipe in an 
old cookery book: “A Queen’s Delight, or the Art of Conserving and Candying. 
Printed by T. Winter, for Nat. Brook, at the Angel in Gresham College. 1668.” 
The “Time”’ referred to is only thyme, and the water is a draught to cure a 
stitch. 


That is typical of the spirit in which Lang composed his divaga- 
tions. He is playful and bookish; he appears to be improvising; yet 
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there is a wealth of literary allusion and quotation, while the manner 
has a peculiar charm and grace as he passes easily from angling 
stories to first editions, from Greek pastoral poetry to the latest 
thriller. Only we must be prepared for the fact that thrillers 
(including adventure stories) were nearly the only modern fictions 
for which he had much use. Rarely, indeed, were the right novels 
extolled in these Ships. Poems had a better chance, both because 
his taste in poetry was finer, and because his judgment was not 
here perverted by a determination to discourage realism at any cost. 
Yet if most of the tales he praised are now dead and forgotten, we 
can still read and enjoy his reviews of them. His method is seldom 
critical (or only indirectly so), but its freedom from solemnity, its 
romantic digressions, its irony and felicity of phrase, are wonderfully 
persuasive : 


“Where a man has received pleasure there should he show gratitude,” says 
Tecmessa in the Ajax. I have received so much enjoyment from a little shilling 
story, Kalee’s Shrine, that a small but friendly puff thereof seems the proper 
expression of a grateful nature. 


And the puffs that followed such casual introductions usually had 
the effect of selling an edition. Lang’s influence was amazingly 
powerful, even though much of what he wrote was obviously 
dictated by whim and prejudice. But he never pretended to 
omniscience, never lectured his readers, what most agreeably he 
did imply was that the reader’s taste probably resembled the 
reviewer’s, since both were intelligent persons, and that it might be 
wise therefore to have a look at Kalee’s Shrine, and not to bother 
about Tolstoy: 


I have not read Professor Boyesen’s The Great Realists and the Empty Story- 
Tellers, but here is an inducement to study Tolstoy. After reading Ivan Ilyitch, 
Professor Boyesen (to the horror of academic circles) “actually began to develop 
the symptoms of the mysterious malady’’ of one of the characters. 


No doubt, at the time, to those who were practising the art of 
fiction seriously, this kind of thing must have been intensely 
irritating. All the more so, because Lang could be flippant with 
impunity. He was never taken to task. It is difficult now to see why, 
but the fact remains that during his lifetime nobody except Howells 
ever ventured to cross swords with him; his airy dismissals of Hardy, 
of the later Henry James, of all the Russians and most of the French- 
men, passed unchallenged and unreproved. I fancy that at thirteen 
my taste in fiction was precisely that of Andrew Lang. The strange 
thing is that with him it should have remained permanent, the still 
stranger thing that it should have been accompanied by a rare — 
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literary talent and sensitiveness to poetic beauty. For the sensitive- 
ness is there, is visible in his own work both in prose and verse. 
But for some reason realism annoyed him, and erotic emotion, 
except in the romances of his old friend Rhoda Broughton, seems 
to have moved him chiefly to gaiety. There are moments when one 
feels tempted to say, with Mr. Max Beerbohm, that he could only 
“enjoy masterpieces at a distance,” and that the farther off they 
were the better; but it would not be the truth. He hailed Huckleberry 
Finn as a masterpiece, and was one of the first to appreciate the 
poetry of Robert Bridges, and, later, of Mr. Walter de la Mare. Nor 
would it be true to say that he was a delightful writer about books 
but not about literature, that his interest was in bibliography and 
not in criticism. In spite of tiresome limitations, and the mischievous 
pleasure he appears to have derived from expressing them, his 
critical essays on Theocritus, on Edgar Poe, on Gérard de Nerval, 
reveal an understanding and an imaginative sympathy as delicate 
as they are illuminating. Only he was afraid of unhappiness, afraid 
of the sordid and the ugly, afraid of any profound spiritual or moral 
experience when it was brought too close to him, when it was not 
veiled by dreaming and romance. It was because he hated to be 
told that there is more misery than happiness in life that he wrote 
as he did of Hardy’s later work. He knew very well that Tess was a 
finer book than King Solomon’s Mines or A Gentleman of France; but 
he would not admit it, its pessimism exasperated him. “He does but 
give us of his best”’ is the faint praise he bestows—a remark that 
rankled for years before Hardy, in a second preface to the novel, 
recognized ‘‘the infinite unimportance of both his say and mine.” 

It is odd, but we have the feeling that unless a book happened 
to be his particular kind of book, Lang almost preferred it to be 
completely worthless. Then, if he was in the right mood, he would 
treat it with a playful good humour, weaving into it or round it his 
own fancies, or simply using it as a sort of intellectual spring-board. 
To whom else, for instance, would the newspaper novels of Xavier 
de Montépin have suggested an appreciation of Apollonius Rhodius, 
and who else would have reviewed an artless tale in one of the 
Christmas numbers after this fashion? 


Mr. Pollock’s idea is that some one, in a dream, invented a way of com- 
municating with the people of Mars by means of signals reflected on to the 
disk of the moon. . . . How was the communication transferred to the pale 
face of the moon? Mr. Pollock does not tell us how it was done. But I have 
read in some strange old “volume of forgotten lore’ that Pythagoras had a 
plan which would have done what was necessary. He said that whatever is 
written in bean juice on this earth reappears on the lunar disk. How long it 
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must be since anyone tried this simple experiment, and wrote a sentence in 
bean juice? But who is the authority for the opinion of Pythagoras? I fear it 
is no more contemporary author than the late Lord Lytton in The Caxtons. 
I can find nothing about this effect of bean juice in Plutarch’s essay on The 
Face of the Moon. The ancient folklore of Beans is a most attractive topic to the 
antiquarian, because it seems wholly out of the question that we should ever 
understand what it was all about. Why should not Pythagoras let his pupils 
eat beans? Why had the Athenians a hero called Bean, or Bean-man? Why 
was it impious to attribute to Demeter, patroness of all other fruits, this discovery 
of the bean? Why might not beans be tasted by the initiated at the Eleusinian 
mysteries? 

That beans, if hidden under manure, become human beings, is an assertion 
which Heraclides appears to attribute to Orpheus. This theory, of course, can 
be brought to the test of practical experiment. And why were beans thrown 
on tombs “for the salvation of men’’? Why was not the Flamen Dialis, at Rome, 

- permitted even so much as to name beans? Who can unriddle all this? It is 
clear, as Lobeck admits, that there is plenty of religion in beans. 


But when he definitely disliked his author, there is usually a scratch, 
a faint contempt, behind the jest: the publication of the famous 
Journal of the Goncourts was greeted in the Sfip not with abuse, 
but merely by the story of The Mourning Lady in the Omnibus: 


She told how she lost her first child; all the omnibus wept. The very 
conductor concealed his features in his handkerchief. The death of the second 
child renewed the emotion. Over the demise of the third the omnibus regained 
its calm. The fourth child was devoured by a crocodile, on the banks of the 
Nile. Here the whole omnibus laughed; yet that child suffered most. 


This was a review: here is the dream of a Scotch professor: 


He dreamed that the Night-hag came to him, the Mother of all Nightmares. 
She squirmed upwards like a black, poisonous, personal smoke from the earth. 
She filled all the world with the horror of her wings, her fangs, her claws, her 
coils. The professor went for her like a man, got her by the throat, grappled 
with her, and had the pleasure of seeing her dwindle and diminish, till she 
was a mere weak shadow of herself. Then she spoke, and said in a thin whisper 
—‘‘Won’t you at least give me a testimonial?”’ 


Such endearing tales enliven all the earlier Ships. They generally 
come in as illustration of the subject he is writing about, but not 
always; now and then they are couched simply in the form of an 
inquiry : 

Can anybody supply the conclusion to the following scrap of exciting 
narrative? The writer was walking and being sad, when he met a gentleman 
with two ladies. As we passed each other, the gentleman said, obviously in the 
course of a narrative he was relating, “So a month later they went back to the 
Island, and they found the Doctor and the Slave both dead !”’ 

I cannot say how anxious I am to know more about the Doctor and the 
Slave. Who were, in the first place, “They”? Why had they left the Island? 
What Island did they leave? Why did they return to it? What were the Doctor 
and the Slave doing there? How came it that they were both dead? Were 
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there any other people on the Island? The whole thing opens up such a 
charmingly wide field to conjecture. When did it all happen? It may have 
been in any time and place, from an Island of the Sporades, in Homeric Greece, 
to one of the Archipelagos at the back of Australia to-day. Probably we shall 
never learn any more about it; the graves of the Doctor and the Slave will 
remain unknown, like the grave of Arthur. 


Queries of this sort were as a rule taken literally, and led to 
earnest correspondence. Occasionally there were indignant letters 
of expostulation. One such arrived from a lady—‘‘and not from 
Scotland”—in stern denunciation of a “foolish article, which puts 
mischief into young people’s heads.” The article was merely one of 
the lighter-hearted Ships, in the form of A Treatise on Practical Jokes. 
A sample will show its dangerous influence: 

The principle underlying the Common Hoax is of great antiquity. The joke 
lies in making a statement at once inconsistent with veracity, and calculated 
to produce terror or disappointment. The young humorist may practise this 
form of wit almost as soon as he has learned the use of language. Thus he may 
tell a younger brother or sister that: 

There is a lion in the garden. 

A giant is coming up the road. 

Either of these jokes may produce a great dread, and cause an infinity of pain, 

which is highly ridiculous, as there is no real ground for alarm. 

Disappointment. 

This may be simply and almost infallibly produced by the assertion that 
“There is a present waiting for you in the dining-room, Tommy!”’ 

1. There may be no present. 

2. It may be of an inexpensive and undesirable character, say half a brick, 
neatly wrapped up in brown paper. 

This may also be practised on older people. Take the case that Captain X 
is engaged to your sister Jane. You may observe, “Jane is in the parlour.” 
When the Captain finds she is not there you may say “Sold again!’? Much 
point may be added by locking the parlour door on the outside and running 
away. When once the principle of this joke is mastered it will be found capable 
of endless modifications. 


But it is the note of good talk, running all through them, which 
really makes these Ships such agreeable reading. It is the talk of a 
scholar, a collector, a bookman, a fisherman, and a lover of outdoor 
games. Lang may not have written quite so easily and rapidly as 
he appears to have done, but he must have possessed an extra- 
ordinary facility, and it was this quality which in the end betrayed 
him. He exploited it; wrote too much; wrote when he was feeling 
tired and dull; wrote when he had little to say; wrote unceasingly. 
To this fatigue, this failure of material, the later Sips, alas, bear 
witness! As the years go on their charm diminishes, and more and 
more space is given to the reports of missionaries upon primitive 
folklore, to narratives of prophetic dreams, and dull researches in 
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the byways of Scottish history. For a brief period fresh life was 
obtained by the introduction of longer critical studies—an essay on 
The New Humour (which he invented), an essay on Fiction, wherein, 
apropos of love stories, occurs the chilling remark that “with the 
Hight of time a man’s real interest is apt to betake itself in other 
directions, and an elderly novelist must write about the heart of 
youth with little more enthusiasm than about the tarts and toffee 
of boyhood.” It was an odd reflection to come from one who never 
outgrew a taste for still earlier tarts and toffee, but Lang was full 
of such inconsistencies and childish generalizations from his own 
feelings and prejudices. It sufficed that he himself had no ear for 
music, to make him propound the theory that a love for poetry is 
probably incompatible with an appreciation of “‘the sister art.” How 
he reconciles this with the fact that Milton, Shelley, and a host of 
other poets have directly expressed their love for music he does not 
explain. 

To Longman’s he remained constant while it lasted—that is to say, 
tor twenty-three years. Then the end was reached. It was found to 
be impossible for a purely literary journal published at so low a 
price to compete with the rapidly increasing number of illustrated 
magazines. “‘Better to withdraw,” the editor writes in the last 
number, “than to try to secure a new lease of life in a totally 
different character though under the old name.” 


Horse Cuestnuts, GRANTCHESTER 
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WHILE MILLIONAIRES ARE 
MADE 
By Libby Benedict 


GERMAINE, Jean, and little Pierre were toward the forefront of 
the crowd that began to gather early around the Salle Pleyel. 
Germaine had brought huge sandwiches, cut from large loaves of 
bread, and some wine, and Jean had come directly from his job as 
porter in an automobile showroom on the Champs Elysées. This 
time, they had decided, they must get in and see the drawing for 
the lottery. 

“Once in our lives we must see it,’’ Germaine had said. 

“At least once,” said Jean. 

Neither said aloud what both were thinking—that perhaps their pre- 
sence would wrest their number out of the hands of chance. It was a 
whole quarter of a ticket they had for this drawing. They had pooled 
for it one evening while visiting Germaine’s parents in Puteaux, 
where her father was a machinist. An uncle of hers, not a poor man, 
because he was a concierge, had made the offer to share the hundred- 
franc entire ticket he had with Germaine’s father, her brother, and 
with Jean. Jean had happened to have twenty-five francs in his 
pocket, and out it had come—urged by a sense of daring. The offer 
was all very exactly handled. Each one had a signed statement from 
the uncle, saying that he was the part owner of ticket number 
0942367. A good number it was, too. No repetition. No depending 
too much on luck. 

Never before had they had the whole quarter of a ticket. At most 
it had been a tenth. Sometimes a twentieth. 

A fourth. 750,000 francs if it came out as the winning number. 
Or 250,000. Or 125,000. Or 25,000. Or 12,500. Or even 6,250. It 
was enough to dream with. 

The evening was cold and little Pierre whimpered. Germaine held 
his face against the cat fur of her collar, and tickled his nose with 
the edge of her veil until he began to laugh. A sense of imminent 
happiness filled her. They were different from the crowd around 
them—she and Jean and little Pierre. In an hour they would be 
rich. She did not doubt it. All day, as she had moved about the little 
apartment they had off the Boulevard Clichy, Germaine had felt a 
coming change. Everything seemed a part of it. The way they had 
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been forced to take a quarter of a ticket. And yesterday she had gone 
to Trinité for mass. She had not planned to go, but again a strange 
fate had driven her. Only afterward did she remember what a lucky 
connotation that church always had. She had taken communion 
there, and ever since then it had always symbolized a good change 
in her life. She had been two or three days before she met Jean and 
again just before their marriage. Always she had gone there accident- 
ally. Yet always, it seemed afterward, as if by preordained reason. 

Yesterday she had been driven to even another expenditure. She 
had paid for a seat. With a kneeling stool. Five sous, instead of the 
three for a seat without a kneeling stool. Yes, yes, she thought, cling- 
ing to Jean’s arm with one hand and pressing little Pierre to her 
with the other. Soon. . . . Soon. . . . We will all be happy, we 
three. Our whole family will be happy. Rich. It’s about time. 

When the doors were finally opened, the three of them were 
swept in by the mob behind them, managing miraculously to cling 
together. They found good seats, half-way toward the front of the 
parquet. 

Jean looked about him. 

“Not bad,” he said. ‘““What do they have here—meetings?” 

“Concerts,” said Germaine, shaking her head reproachfully. 
“Music, stupid.” 

“Opera?” 

“Concerts! Concerts! Orchestras and singers and pianists.” 

Jean shook his head. “It’s a nice place, all right.” 

Germaine had never been here herself, but she managed to control 
herself and to keep from gawking. She did not want anybody to 
know she had never been here before. 

But nobody around them seemed to be familiar with the hall. 
Everyone was gawking and making statements like Jean’s. 

On the stage, in front of the drawn curtains, stood six tables. On 
each table was ranged a row of numbers—the ten digits, painted on 
what looked like flat discs. These were really the faces of balls cut 
in two. Later the other half was to be screwed on to each one, so that 
the numbers were hidden, and the game of chance would start. 

There was a lively clatter of giddy voices in the large hall. Here 
and there an outburst of laughter that sounded hysterical. 

Little Pierre insisted on standing up on the velvet-covered chair 
and yelling good-naturedly at the top of his lungs while he jumped 
up and down. Jean and Germaine tried to quiet him, but he was 
stubborn, and they smiled a little fearfully at the policeman who 
stood at the end of their row. He only smiled back. Everybody was 
genial. 
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Several women appeared at the foot of the aisles and started simul- 
taneously to yell out their wares of candy and ice-cream as they 
moved upward. Pierre saw them and began a vociferous demand 
for something. They had to call the woman over to them. Unhesi- 
tatingly, Pierre pointed to the item he wanted—a ball of chocolate 
wrapped in tinsel. 

“How much?” asked Jean. 

“Two francs fifty,” said the woman. 

“Too dear,” said Germaine. ““What else have you got?” 

‘The woman took out a tiny bag of hard candy wrapped in cello- 
phane. “One franc fifty.” 

“We'll take that.” 

But Pierre would not have it. He started a real row, kicking the 
chair, and pointing only to the tinsel package. 

“Give him what he wants,” said Jean, and counted out the two 
francs fifty in small money. 

“Jean!” said Germaine. The woman moved away. Pierre was 
already crunching blissfully away, paper and all. He would not let 
anyone touch it. “Jean, you throw out money!’’ Her voice was sharp. 

“He would have made a devil of a racket.” 

“I would have quieted him. It’s simply that you have no sense 
when it comes to money. Every sou counts. What did we have left 
at the end of last month?” 

pe Liatewas the lottery. a.” 

“Yes, I know. And this month it will be something else. And next 
month something else. You’re a fool, Jean. You throw money away.” 

Jean flushed. Then, trying to smile, he looked at her over Pierre’s 
head. 

“You forget, Germaine. We're going to win 750,000 francs to- 
night.” 

She tried to smile back, but not with conviction for herself. 

“If we do, I promise to take back what I said.” 

“And if we win only 250,000?” 

“T’ll take it back, too.” 

“And 125,000?” 

“All right. But not for less.” 

Jean patted her hand across the back of Pierre’s chair. 

But something had happened to the world in which she had been 
living all day. It was no longer there. The crowded hall in which 
they sat was suddenly a strange and very elegant place, in which she 
and her chic but cheap clothing had no place. Everything was far 
away. She knew suddenly that the array of numbers on the tables 
would bring them nothing. One chance in 1,200,000. 
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The curtains were drawn, revealing six huge openwork spheres, 
on stands, looking like immense bird-cages. Behind them sat a police 
orchestra, and energetically they plunged into the playing of an over- 
ture to which even Jean started to hum, so familiar was it. Yet he 
seemed to have turned pale. 

“T thought this would be better than listening on the radio,” he 
said. ‘“But maybe it isn’t.” 

Why had he paid the twenty-five francs for the ticket? thought 
Germaine. It was money thrown out. He had no resistance. ‘That 
was why they never had anything and never would have anything. 
Her muscles ached with hopelessness, but petulance made her attack 
Jean again. 

“If you didn’t throw out money,” she said, “we wouldn't be so 
hard up. It wouldn’t matter so much to us. That two francs fifty for 
thet candy:<) 27 

“Everyone wants more money than he’s got.” 

“But everyone doesn’t need it. We do.” 

He tried to smile again. “We'll have it,” he said. ‘““We’ll have the 
winning number.” 

When the overture was finished, six children came out, followed 
by six men in white coats. The children placed themselves at the 
tables, the men beside the bird-cage turning machines. 

One by one, with great ceremony, the numbers were lifted off the 
tables, the tops screwed on so that the numbers were hidden, and the 
balls dropped into the machine. The last one on the left had two 
additional numbers, a 10 and an 11, so that the numbers between 
1,000,000 and 1,200,000 might be drawn. 

For the first drawing only the machines at the extreme right, repre- 
senting the unit digit, were brought into play. The white-coated 
men turned the handle that manipulated the machine. Within the 
revolving sphere the balls tossed, rolled and flopped. Then the turn- 
ing stopped. The machine came to rest. The child pushed a button. 
The ball nearest the outlet was released. Another button. A click. 
The ball dropped into the basket underneath. The top was screwed 
off and the number viewed by the two authorities on the stage. 

Every number ending in 4 had won 100 francs. It was the smallest 
lot. 120,000 people had been recompensed for their outlay in buying 
the ticket. At least they had lost nothing. 

Then two machines were brought into play. The revolving and 
the cessation were simultaneous. So were the clicks of the released 
balls. Every number ending in 76 had won 1,000 francs. 

Three machines revolved. All numbers ending in 291 won 10,000 © 
francs. Every number ending in 8340 won 2,000 francs. Also every 
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number ending in 9926. Every number ending in 7804 won 50,000 
francs. 

‘There was an interlude. 

“We'll be up on top,” said Jean. 

Pierre had dropped off to sleep, his face smeared with chocolate. 
Germaine wanted to be home. He would start whimpering when 
they moved him. He would whimper all night. She would be ex- 
hausted to-morrow. The music irritated her. 

Now all the six machines were brought into play. Six separate 
times, giving six whole numbers for the 100,000 franc lots. 

Then six separate times for the 500,000 franc lots. 

Once someone toward the back shouted a word of hysterical joy 
and walked out. Suddenly, at the last number of the 500,000 franc 
lots, two young men and a young woman sitting directly in front 
of Germaine and Jean rose and left, their faces glowing with joy, 
hardly daring to look at one another. 

Germaine heard Jean mutter a curse. 

During the next interval they did not speak to one another at all. 
‘There were still six 1,000,000 franc lots to be drawn, and the final 
3,000,000 franc lot. If Germaine had been sure that she could talk 
without bursting into tears she would have insisted that they go 
home at once. But she was sure she would cry, so she kept quiet. 

Her whole body ached with the tension of being here, where she 
did not belong, and with exhaustion from the excitement of the day. 
She had been straddling two worlds, living in one while she worked 
in another. It had been a fever, and now, as after a fever, she was 
exhausted. 

‘The numbers that were drawn for the final lots did not seem to 
be numbers like the ones which constituted the figure on their ticket, 
so different were they. 

Pierre began to whimper when Jean picked him up. Roughly 
Germaine pulled the child out of his arms and into her own. 

“You don’t know how to hold him,” she said. “You don’t know 
anything.” 

“What do you want?” 

“Nothing. Just a little sense on your part. Twenty-five francs 
thrown out.” 

“There is always the chance.” 

‘Never. Not for such as you. Twenty-five francs. Two francs fifty. 
Right and left.” 

“Sh ...sh...” he begged. ‘““Wait until we’re away from the 
crowd.” 

She hated the hard benches in the second-class compartment of 
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the bus. They shook and bruised her tired body. Pierre was heavy, 
but she would not give him up. 

“Don’t bother me,” she said, every time Jean offered to take him. 
‘“You’ve done enough damage already. Let him, at least, have peace.” 

When they were off the bus Jean had his say. 

“You're a fool and a devil,” he ranted. “You want everything, 
and you give nothing. Life is a game of chance, and one must play 
it. You dream millions and are afraid of sous. Next time I will buy 
a whole ticket. A hundred francs. And I don’t care if you starve. Go 
home to bed. I’ll come when I’m ready.”’ 

He turned down the Boulevard. She stood for a moment, watching 
his angry little figure walk jerkily away. He did not look back. She 
shifted Pierre a little higher and went on toward their house. 

And she herself had paid five sous for a seat with a kneeling stool. 
What did she have left now, if even that did not bring her luck? 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
LITERATURE 
By Leslie Halward 


TEN years ago I was a factory worker. I was a toolmaker. At least, 
I was under the impression that I was a toolmaker. The works fore- 
man from time to time expressed the opinion that I should never 
be a toolmaker “‘as long as I had a nose on my face.” Subsequent 
happenings proved that he knew what he was talking about. My nose 
is still on my face and, I trust, always will be; I am not a toolmaker 
and, at this point in my career, am fairly certain that I never shall be. 

Ten years ago, then, I was, shall we say, a bad toolmaker employed 
in a Birmingham factory. I was twenty-two. I had been educated for 
five years at a council school and for another five at a grammar 
school. I had served a seven years’ apprenticeship with a man who 
had promised to teach me die-sinking and toolmaking and had 
taught me next to nothing about either. I had left him as soon as I 
was out of my apprenticeship, and almost immediately he had sold 
up the business. ‘hat news, when it reached me, had afforded me 
an extraordinary amount of pleasure. It had seemed to me, then, to 
prove something or other; but now I can’t for the life of me think 
what it was. 

It was about this time, soon after I had obtained my first job (an 
apprenticeship isn’t a “job’’) that something very peculiar happened 
to me. For no reason at all that I can think of I all at once wanted 
to write. A sudden urge to express myself laid hold of me as unex- 
pectedly and as violently as an attack of fever. It didn’t astonish me 
at the time, but it does now. During all the twenty-two years of my 
life I’d taken not the slightest interest in literature. During all those 
twenty-two years I’d read hardly anything that I had not been forced 
to read by a schoolmaster. I hadn’t even, as a youth, devoured the 
penny dreadfuls that my companions had always got their noses 
buried in. As for the books that we grammar-school boys were sup- 
posed to read as holiday tasks, I had never opened the things until 
I was sitting in the train on my way to school on the first morning of 
the new term. Then I'd hurriedly gulped down a few passages here 
and there in the hope that one or two of the bits would answer one 
or two of the questions. They never did. I invented all my answers. 
I’ve since often wondered what the masters’ thoughts were as they 
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How, then, to explain this wholly unnatural yearning to become 
an author? My earlier ambition to become a world-famous boxer 
is easily explained. I admired boxers. But I didn’t admire authors. 
To me they were vaguely unpleasant people—flat-chested, long- 
haired, pimply and bespectacled—not at all like the magnificent 
specimens who fought for the honour and prestige of their country. 
Dempsey and Carpentier, Joe Beckett and Jimmy Wilde I wor- 
shipped. But authors! I couldn’t even have given you the names of 
more than half a dozen, and then wouldn’t have been able to say 
whether they were living or dead. I hadn’t the faintest idea what 
sort of stuff they wrote. 

Yet there it was, this quite unreasonable desire, and there was 
no escaping it. It persisted, grew stronger. Something would have 
to be done about it. But I knew nothing at all about writing, didn’t 
even know what I wanted to write about. When I wanted to learn 
how to box I went to a boxing club: was shown how to hold my 
hands, how to place my feet, taught the rudiments of the art before 
being allowed to attempt any tricks. But I didn’t know of a writing 
club. None of my acquaintances wrote. Who, then, would teach me? 
There were the correspondence schools, of course, whose advertise- 
ments I had seen, but to become a pupil of one of these would cost 
money, and I hadn’t any money to speak of. (As a toolmaker’s im- 
prover I was being paid thirty-five shillings a week.) So the corres- 
pondence schools were out of the question. So far as I could see there 
was only one thing to do—read other people’s writings and try to 
discover how they did it. 

I began to read. I joined the local public library, borrowed books 
and spent a few hours each week in the reading-room. I bought the 
twopenny literary weeklies, an occasional magazine. I soon developed 
a great liking for short stories. 

And in the evenings and during the week-ends I wrote feeble 
imitations of the stories I’d read. I wrote all sorts of stories, all ex- 
tremely short and all extremely bad. Then I discovered that some of 
the stories, though bad, pleased me more than others. I spent longer 
over them, tried to improve them. The stories that I liked best and 
which I tried to improve were those about my own people, the work- 
ing class. 

Now I was getting somewhere. I knew now what I wanted to write 
about. I wanted to write about the working class. 

I knew now what I wanted to do, but I still did not know how to 
do it. I went on reading and imitating. I had some of the stuff typed 
and sent it to editors. It came back. I tore it up. I read more, wrote 
more. Nothing came of it. I decided to give up trying. But I couldn't. 
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1 would read a story, decide instantly that I could produce something 
as good as that, shut myself up in the front room or my bedroom, 
and scratch away until my eyes were so heavy I could no longer keep 
them open. I would send the effort to a typist and then to two or 
three editors. Then I would tear it up. I would tell myself repeatedly 
that I was a fool to keep wasting time and money. I couldn’t write; 
that was obvious. Why hadn’t I the sense to admit it? 

Then one day in one of the literary weeklies I read a short story 
by Tchehov. I didn’t know anything at all about Tchehov, but I 
was greatly impressed by the story and wanted to read more by the 
same author. So I went to the public library. It wasn’t easy to find 
‘T’chehov’s books, because people spell his name in so many different 
ways. (Somebody ought to make a rule about this.) But eventually 
I did find them, several of them in a row, little dark green volumes 
that would slip into the pocket. I picked out one that had a lot of 
stories in it. I wanted to read his very short ones because my own 
efforts at that time were running to no more than a thousand words. 
I took the book home and read it through. I thought the stories were 
very good indeed—though no better than I could do myself once 
I got into it—wanted to start smoking long yellow cigarettes and 
drinking tea out of a glass, and wished my name were Ivan. 

I took the book back to the library and got out another. I read 
all the books by Tchehov that I could lay my hands on. 

And as a result of all this reading I produced a great number of 
stories more thoroughly “Russian” than anything that ever came out 
of that country. My heroes were all doctors, army officers, or govern- 
ment officials. My moods were either extremely gloomy or else wildly 
hysterical. I made great use of dots, so that my manuscripts looked 
as if a fly had walked leisurely over them. I was worried because 
ordinary names like Bill Smith didn’t look as exciting as names 
like Igor Petrovitch, and spent hours trying to invent satisfactory 
substitutes. 

This sort of thing went on for quite a long time, and eventually, 
some five years after I had first felt the urge to write, one of these 
“Russian” stories was published. I’ve never written another, for as 
soon as the initial excitement of appearing in print had worn off, 
I realized that if I were going to be an author of any consequence, 
then fakes like this simply would not be good enough. (The story 
in question was about a doctor; and it is worth mentioning that 
several critics, reviewing my collection, which contained the story, 
said that I wrote well about my own, the working, class, but that 
when I moved higher up the social scale my work read like a bad 
parody of Tchehov!) Surely T’chehov had something more to teach 
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me than the frequent use of dots, etc. Looking at some of the stories 
again, I discovered that he didn’t use half as many dots as I had 
imagined. This discovery could mean only one thing. In my read- 
ing I had been “‘putting things in.” And if I had been putting things 
in, it was fairly certain that I had been leaving things out. I began 
reading the stories again, and soon found out that what I had been 
putting in was of no importance, bad even; that I had been leaving 
out pretty well everything worth attention. 

My re-reading of Tchehov increased my admiration for the author 
and convinced me that I need search no longer for one who would 
teach me the art of writing. I read not only his stories but his letters, 
a biography, a critical study, anything about him that I could borrow 
from any of the Birmingham libraries, sometimes, in wet weather, 
covering twenty or twenty-five miles on a bicycle, going from library 
to library, arriving home perhaps disappointed, perhaps absurdly 
excited because I had in my saddle-bag a book by or about ‘Tchehov 
that I had not previously read. 

And in the little spare time I had (I had given up working in a 
factory and become a plasterer) when not reading I was writing, not 
now about doctors and government officials, but, remembering my 
earlier discovery, in my own language about my own people. For 
the laws of writing as laid down by Tchehov, I found, could be 
applied to fiction in any form. “If you want to touch your reader’s 
heart, you must be cold.” “I don’t want to know how you feel 
about the matter, I want to know how your characters feel.’’ “Why 
belabour your reader with a long-winded, detailed description of a 
scene by moonlight when a sharper impression is given by the state- 
ment that the light of the moon was reflected by a bottle lying on 
the roadside?” I began to regard Tchehov as a sort of schoolmaster, 
standing over me, ready to rap my knuckles if I did anything I 
shouldn’t. 

I have in recent years read with appreciation books by many other 
authors, mostly of my own generation; but it is from Tchehov that 
I have learnt all I know about writing. If that is little enough, the 
fault is not Tchehov’s, but my own. I don’t write like Tchehov, 
and never shall, for the same reason that, though I was taught all 
that it is necessary to know about boxing, I never became a world 
champion. In my imagination I’ve won many a world championship, 
written many a perfect short story; the dream has faded whenever 
I've stepped into a ring or sat down before my typewriter. 
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NOTE ON MANCHURIA 
By Tai P’ing-wan 
Translated from the Chinese by Chia Wu and Nym Wales 


Since the Japanese took over Manchuria on 18th September, 1931, 
a new type of revolutionary literature has developed dealing with 
what the Chinese call the “national liberation movement.” Note on 
Manchuria ts one of these new stories, growing out of the conscious- 
ness of this struggle. It is the story of a Korean factory-girl who 
turned Communist and joined the Volunteers. It 1s of interest as a 
description of the rapidly revolutionizing fight in Manchuria against 
Japanese control and of the recent tendency toward co-operation of 
the Koreans and Chinese in this movement. 

The author, Tai P’ing-wan, is usually classed with Pa Chin as one 
of the “revolutionary romantic” strain and stands apart from the 
“New Realism” Left movement proper. He is considered one of the 
best of the group. These “romantics” usually sentimentalize the 
pathos of the downtrodden and dispossessed. Tai P’ing-wan 1s more 
restrained than Pa Chin and others of the same school. 

Nym WALES 


SOME of my friends in the Volunteer Corps wanted to arrange a 
meeting with me but, because of the prevailing circumstances, could 
not come into the city to see me. ‘They, therefore, wrote a letter 
asking me to meet them in some village which they considered to be 
a sate place. I was to go to a forest outside the city in the morning 
and wait for a guide. This guide, according to the letter, was a girl 
who knew me. I could not imagine who this girl might be. I had 
come to Manchuria less than a year before—how could such a girl 
know me? But I had confidence in my friends and was determined 
to go at the appointed time. 

That morning, when the sun was rising, I had already been pacing 
impatiently in the forest for a long time. It was very quiet. There 
was not even a sound of bird or insect. Then, quite suddenly, I heard 
quick footsteps and looked up to see a girl in a Korean dress, with 
white jacket and black skirt, smiling at me through an opening in the 
thicket. 

“Don’t you know me?” She was a sturdy, broad-nosed Korean girl 
of fifteen or sixteen. 
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“I might have seen you somewhere, but I have forgotten.” I stood, 
somewhat amused. 

“Ah! Little Mr. Li, you are so forgetful. But I can never forget. 
How is your brother, Big Mr. Li?” 

At this I remembered. That was when I had just come to the pro- 
vince of Liaoning. At that time I had wanted to stay for a while in 
the city of Mukden. But it was not easy for me to decide where to 
take up my lodging. In staying at an inn, money was the secondary 
consideration—the most disagreeable thing was the searching and 
examining of guests every night. At midnight all guests would be 
dragged from their comfortable dreams. And, besides, I particularly 
hated having to look at the sneering faces of the gendarmes. It was 
also very difficult even to rent a room. It was necessary to report to 
the registry office, to be guaranteed by a business shop, and to go 
through other troublesome proceedings. The whole question was not 
easy to decide. Then, not being able to decline the goodwill of a 
friend, I went to stay in Big Li’s house, more than ten /: from the 
city of Mukden. In order to save complications, I pretended to be 
the younger brother of this friend and re-named myself Li. My friend 
was a worker in a railway workshop. He was universally called Big 
Li, and so I became known as Little Li. Henceforth Big Li was recog- 
nized by all as my elder brother. 

“Ah, yes, I remember!” I cried. “Aren’t you that P’ei-p’ei who 
lived in the next room to ours?”’ 

“Yes!’’ she nodded gaily. 

“You’ve changed completely. You speak better northern Chinese 
than before.” 

“But it’s still impossible for me to become a Chinese!”’ 

We both laughed. We walked through the narrow paths in the 
forest, the leafy intertwining branches occasionally interrupting our 
talk, while the whispers of the poplars and the noise of the birch trees 
shaking their heads in the wind did not make it easier. She walked 
ahead of me, pushing away the brakes in our path. I followed, think- 
ing of the events of six months before. 

At that time, having got myself a family name and an elder 
brother besides, I hoped I might live on in my friend’s house. But 
within two days after my arrival I began to feel uneasy, for all the 
people who lived in the house watched me with suspicious eyes. To 
tell the plain truth, I did seem a little strange in the circumstances, 
for I never did anything there, and neither did I go out, but stayed 
in the room at the time. Moreover, being a “Nan man tzu; or 
southern Chinese, I was not ingenious in using either my ears or 
my tongue. ‘here were reasons for exciting suspicion. But this sus- - 
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picion was not out of enmity but only from natural curiosity. When 
they had heard my lies—that I had come because of unemployment 
and such—they accepted me. It is, after all, not difficult for people 
living in the same house to understand one of them when he is out 
of emploflyment and therefore somewhat abnormal in his living 
conditions. . 

All the same, my life did not go on smoothly. All my movements 
were watched by the house tenants, with a little sour contempt 
thrown into the bargain. The main cause was my defence of the 
Korean girl in the next room. 

The courtyard of the house in which I lived was very small, having 
only a row of six small connected rooms, one room to each family, 
in which each lived in its own peculiar way. Except for the occu- 
pant of the first room, who was the man in charge of the house and 
of collecting rents for the landlord, all the rest were poor people. 
Some were vegetable-vendors, some cab-drivers, while my friend, 
Big Li—no, I should say my elder brother, Big Li—might have 
been counted as prosperous, for he had a monthly wage of more than 
thirty Chinese dollars from the “big works.’’ Poorest of all was the 
Korean family, in which there was not even a grown man but only 
the mother and daughter. The mother was too old to work in the 
factories, so she was a recluse in her room, making straw ropes all 
the time, while the daughter was too young to be able to find a 
means of livelihood in the unfeeling world. 

One evening, about eight o’clock, when I had not yet fallen asleep, 
I heard the mother and daughter having a furious squabble. From 
their room came cries and sobs, the scoldings of the mother, the 
replies of the daughter, until even Big Li was wakened from his 
sleep. 

“Tsa0-t'ama !” Big Li muttered a curse. “What the devil are they 
always fussing about! May the devil take that old woman in the 
next room, always forcing her daughter to be a prostitute. But the 
girl has a will of her own. She is not afraid of being accused as an 
unfilial child. Now her mother is again beating her, t’a ma-ti!” 

What has become of this so-called mother love? I asked myself. 
It is a luxury of the rich. 

Next morning, while I went to carry back some water, the Korean 
girl was sitting on the doorstep in morbid sadness, with dishevelled 
hair and traces of tears on her cheeks. She did have a good body. 
It was a little fat, but even the ragged dress could not hide the vigour 
of youth from view. Perhaps she felt that I was looking at her, for 
she raised her head and asked timidly: “Are you a Chinese?” 

“Why do you ask me such a question?” 
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“All the people in the house are interested in this question. You 
can’t speak Chinese!”’ 

“I can’t speak northern Chinese well. I am a southerner of 
China.” 

“Is that really so? Does a Chinese southerner also have to learn 
Chinese? That’s interesting.” Her eyes brightened, and she added 
earnestly: ‘Little Mr. Li, I have in mind to entreat you to give me 
some assistance. Please tell me, how can one become a southerner 
of China? I want to learn; I really want to learn!” 

She wanted to become a Chinese southerner. Why? Wasn’t that 
rather curious? I said nothing, however. 

“T’ve been looking for a job,” she explained. “No one will employ 
me. They curse me as a ‘Korean pang-tzu’ (bawd), and I am cursed 
like this everywhere I go. If I were a Chinese I should not have 
been cursed like this. But I can’t manage to speak Chinese quite like 
the Chinese do. They can always detect me. I think, though, that if I 
could become a southern Chinese like you are it would be all very 
well for me.” 

Her words were so fantastic that I thought she was joking with 
me. Still, her naive and earnest manner of speaking, and the fact 
that I knew she had tried every possible means of getting a job, 
convinced me. 

“One cannot be certain of finding a job even if one is a Chinese,” 
I said. 

“One can; really, one can!” she declared confidently. “At cotton 
mills, tobacco factories, wool-spinning factories; but they all want 
only Chinese women for work.” 

What she said might be true. Since the “Incident’’* people had 
begun to concentrate around the railways and factories, like flocks 
of famishing crows—from farms laid waste, from mountain forests 
disturbed by fighting, from far and near. All had come to the cities, 
hoping to find a means of existence. As a result, factories or work- 
shops everywhere were crowded. At the time of increasingly violent 
struggle for subsistence, racial discrimination migkt be resorted to. 
Wasn't it true that Japanese and Chinese had different wage-scales? 
Chinese received at most little more than thirty dollars, while Japan- 
ese workers got over a hundred. This discrimination was known to 
all. I had to believe what she said. I decided to help her and told 
Big Li, who also promised his assistance. 

Some time afterward she succeeded, as a Chinese southerner, in 
becoming a woman-worker in the coarse yarn department of a cotton 


“The “Mukden Incident”, 18th September, 1931, when Japan took over 
Manchuria. 
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mill. ‘This made her so happy that it caused her to speak even more 
contounding Chinese! 

“Big. Mr. Li, Little Mr. Li! I cannot speak, cannot speak. I really 
don’t know how to thank you two honourable gentlemen!” 

After this she often came to ask me to tell her about conditions in 
the southern part of China, and she tried with all her heart to be a 
southern Chinese girl. Sometimes, when I described how warm the 
weather was in South China and how beautiful the mountains and 
rivers, she would become quite exuberant with joy, as if it were her 
native land. 

“This beautiful South China is even better than our Seoul. It 
would be good even to be a beggar there. Some day I will surely 
go there for a trip,” she declared, jumping around for joy as if she 
were in South China that very moment. 

She had the vigour and imagination of youth and an obstinate 
will. She never yielded to her mother’s designs or to her scoldings 
and beatings, and she even called her mother “‘bad old egg’’* to her 
face, not caring about public condemnation for crimes against filial 

1ety. 
‘ It was this vigorous and obstinate girl, named P’ei-p’ei, who was 
now conducting me to the village. P’ei-p’ei might not have been her 
name. It was only because this sounded lke the name her mother 
called her in Korean that we named her this. I am obliged to write 
these two characters as her name, though even I myself think it is 
too like a Chinese word to be correct. 

After the lapse of only half a year P’ei-p’ei had really changed 
greatly. Now she was not only gay and livelier but advanced in her 
thinking. When I asked her, ‘‘P’ei-p’ei, what has become of your 
‘bad old egg’?” she counter-asked : 

“What ‘bad old egg’?” 

“I mean your mother, of course.” 

‘Ah, do you still call her ‘bad old egg’? She is gone—and she died 
like the bad old egg that she was.’’ Then she added with a sigh, 
‘““Ma-ma was alse to be pitied. It was not that she was bad. She only 
wanted to live on, but she did not know how. She was the victim 
of poverty, and she could see no way for either of us to exist except 
by selling her own daughter. I cannot blame her but the circum- 
stances that created the evil in her.” 

By now we had passed through the forest and were hurrying on. 
Lying before us was a boundless expanse of broad fields, the tiny 
leaves of soya beans and peanuts just turning green. But more than 


*“Bad egg” or huai tan, is used in Chinese in exactly the same way that the 
same slang expression is used in English. 
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half the fields were laid waste. It looked as if they had not been 
cultivated since the “Incident.” What had become of the owners? 
The furrows of the plough were almost undiscernible, as the weeds 
covered them over. A yellowish-muddy road shot through the field, 
and it seemed as if it had forgotten to turn before being obstructed 
by a pine forest beyond. The beautiful sunlight at our backs printed 
long, moving shadows on the muddy road. I had to quicken my 
normal walking to keep up with P’ei-p’ei. 

“Then do you know how to live on?” I asked. 

“Yes, I know now,” she replied with an intelligent smile. “If I 
did not, how would I be here to guide the way for you?” 

“Ah, yes. But I forgot to ask you: How is it that you are here? 
Weren’t you still in the cotton mill when I went away?” 

“Yes, I was in the cotton mill, but things are happening fast now. 
It was not long before something came up.” 

“What?” I pursued. 

‘“Wasn’t I disguised as a southern Chinese then? The Japanese 
master and the mill overseer were convinced, and everything was 
all right until the girl at the same machine detected me. One day 
she stopped me, ‘You are a Korean pang-tzu, I know!’ I was startled, 
but I laughed at her and said: ‘Ai-ya, elder sister! You should take 
care of what you say and not involve innocent people by false 
charges. I am a southern Chinese—from South China, inside the 
Pass.’ She only sneered at me and went to tell the overseer. ‘That 
bad egg was a real bad egg. . . .” 

I had to laugh at the way she said this. 

“Why do you laugh? This one was a real bad egg! Immediately 
the overseer and the master called me to them. They questioned me, 
“Why did you lie? What is the meaning of this? Who ordered you 
to work here? Was it the Reds who asked you to come?’ 

“This puzzled me. Why should there be orders for one to want to 
get a job? I told them that, of course, I came of my own free will. 
They asked me again and again: “What about the Reds? Do you 
know them?’ “What Reds? What are the Reds?’ I asked. ‘The Reds 
are the bad tung-hsi (things) who oppose us and instigated you to 
make trouble.’ After they had explained this to me at length I had 
to reply: “Yes, I know.’ At this they lost their tempers: “Then why 
did you say you didn’t know?’ 

“I couldn't control myself, and said: ‘But, of course, I know; you 
have just told me.’ Then they so lost their tempers as to curse me 
violently, and they told me that they didn’t employ Koreans and to 
get out at once. .. .” 

“Then you stopped working?” 
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“No. I returned to the machine-room and began to cry. The elder 
sisters all surrounded me and asked why. I told them, and they all 
lost their tempers, too, and went to scold the bad egg who had be- 
trayed me. Oh, but this was real bad egg. She replied with curses; 
and we saw that she was a paid spy, so she was beaten half dead by 
us. ‘his made the affair serious. The mill wanted to send me and 
Fat Elder Sister and Third Elder Sister to prison. These were my 
good friends whom I lived with after my mother died as if we were 
SiSterssje50.7 

In front of us there appeared an iron-wheeled carriage driving to- 
ward us. It was empty except for the peasant driving, whose forehead 
was covered by a large, dirty piece of cardboard serving as an eye- 
shade. It was so makeshift as to make us laugh. We walked apart 
from each other, in order not to appear as fellow-travellers. Not until 
we went into the pine forest did we resume our talk. 

“It was in the night that we got the message that we were to be 
taken to prison. The head worker of our department hurried to tell 
us after the night shift. We were so surprised that we almost forgot 
to be afraid. But the head worker warned us that we must hide. She 
said that they would be entirely unreasonable and that only after we 
had been beaten to death would they think “‘reason and justice” had 
been done. Now I know this quite clearly. Then I was a blockhead, 
thinking that they were good men with a sense of justice, who would 
surely pardon us. Ai-ya! Little Mr. Li, how dangerous it was then! 
If we had waited a few hours later we three would have been dead 
in prison by now. Fortunately, we decided to escape. 

“We hid ourselves several days in the village of Wang-chia-t’un, in 
the house of a relative of Fat Elder Sister. This relative was too 
afraid, however, and we had to go on our way. We had nowhere to 
turn. Fat Elder Sister’s relative advised us to go inside the Pass, but 
I suggested South China. I argued very long that South China was 
the ideal place, and, after I had cried and insisted upon going there, 
the other two agreed. We started on our way to South China, but 
none of us knew the way. Fat Elder Sister is very fat and could hardly 
move on when we had gone less than twenty li. We had to go slowly, 
yet we were in terror lest they might catch up with us. We were so 
puzzled and confused that we got lost. We had intended to go to the 
city of Ch’ao-yang but went east instead. The farther we went the 
more confused we became, of course. We were in a miserable state. 
Once we could not find a place to sleep and hid ourselves in the 
forest to pass the night. Once we were so tired and unhappy that we 
sat down in a kaoliang field, put our arms around each other and 
cried together a long, long time. Whenever we thought of the cause 
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of our misery our hatred against the mill-owners increased. One day 
Third Elder Sister and Fat Elder Sister began to talk things over 
secretly between themselves. I insisted upon their telling me about 
it, but they refused. Then I lost my temper, and finally they told me 
that they were thinking of going to Chien-tao, for they had been 
told that at Chien-tao ‘they’ were always ready to receive such people 
as we. No one showed any opposition. So we went to Chien-tao. And 
then we learned how to live 

“Then you met with my friends?” I broke in. 

“Yes, then we met with your friends; and we have been with them 
nearly two months.” 

“But, P’ei-p’ei, don’t you still wish to be a southern Chinese?”’ 

“No longer!’’ she smiled. ‘““Whether to be a southern Chinese or 
a Chinese of any place is all the same. Aren’t Fat Elder Sister and 
other such women Chinese? And aren’t they just as poor and un- 
lucky as I who am not? No, no! Poor people have the same lot— 
even the Japanese poor are the same. I know now that it is no use 
to try to be a southern Chinese.” 

“Then it’s better for you to remain a genuine Korean pang-tzu?” 
I made fun of her. 

She glared at me and said promptly and curtly: 

“No, neither will I be a Korean. I have no country.” 

“Then you are really an international woman fighter without a 
fatherland ?”’ 

She laughed at this. “Yes; we workers have no fatherland, and I 
am a woman fighter. But I have not yet learned to fire a gun.” Yes, 
she was learning. 

We had passed out of the pine forest. Before us were more broad 
fertile fields, with the fresh green of the rice crops waving in the 
warm wind. Here and there were farmers working, some weeding, 
some irrigating, and some walking in the paths among the fields. Not 
far away was a village wall over which willow branches seemed to 
be nodding their heads in token of welcome. 

“There is our meeting-place,” P’ei-p’ei announced. 


an 
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THE POISONED CHALICE 


By W. J. Lawrence 


GREAT as has been the advance of knowledge concerning the 
characteristics and conventions of the Elizabethan stage during the 
past half-century, misconceptions still exist even among our finer 
Shakespearian scholars regarding the manner in which Hamlet was 
originally acted. As a case in point, attention requires to be drawn 
to the fact that in two recent studies of outstanding importance, 
Professor J. Dover Wilson’s What Happens in Hamlet and Mr. 
Harley Granville-Barker’s dissertation upon the tragedy in the third 
volume of his Prefaces to Shakespeare, interpretations of the action 
in the episode of the poisoned chalice in the last scene are given 
which are diametrically opposed to the implications of the texts. 
(One writes “Texts” here advisedly, though the discrepancies be- 
tween the two in regard to this matter are so slight as to be 
ignorable.) Since no one has ever gone to the trouble to demonstrate 
by analysis and argument what was precisely the procedure arranged 
to be followed in the acting of this episode originally, I purpose 
now entering upon that task with the view of showing where our 
two great authorities erred. So far from this being the mere breaking 
of a butterfly on a wheel, it will, I think, prove distinctly worth 
while. It needs to emphasize that the investigation in its natural 
course throws light upon a far more important issue, to wit, the 
nature of the copy from which the second quarto, our first authentic 
version of the play, was printed. 

In the first place, it requires to be said that a misconception of 
Shakespeare’s intentions in the episode in question is in the natural 
order of things and in a large measure excusable. He begins by hold- 
ing out false lights. Either in the process of composition or on later 
reflection, he changed his mind as to the ordering of the situation. 
This has muddied the evidence. It will be recalled that in Act IV, 
Scene 7, Claudius, while plotting with Laertes against Hamlet’s life, 
says to him: 

‘When in your motion you are hot and dry, 
As make your bouts more violent to that end, 
And that he calls for drinke, Ile have prepar’d him 
A chalice for the nonce, whereon but sipping, 


If he by chance escape your venom’d stuck, 
Our purpose may hold there.” 


It is noteworthy that in the third line the quarto has “prefard”’ 
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where the Folio has, no doubt correctly, “prepar’d,”’ although if one 
dare substitute “‘proffer’d,” a different interpretation of the lines 
might be advanced. But, taking the accepted reading, the passage 
conveys the impression that the idea was to prepare a cup of poison 
in anticipation of the fencing match. As a matter of fact, this is the 
reading of the paraphrase in the spurious quarto: 


“And lest that all should misse, 
I’le have a potion that shall ready stand, 
In all his heate when that he calls for drinke, 
Shall be his period and our happunesse.” 


It is a nice question (one that the late J. M. Robertson settled 
more to his own satisfaction than of scholars generally) how far 
Shakespeare in writing his play based on the ground-plan of the 
Ur-Hamlet. Speculation on this score is dangerous, but, if we assume 
that in the first dramatization of the old Danish saga the wine was 
brought in already poisoned, it might well be that Shakespeare had 
at first intended to adopt that course, perhaps did adopt it, but 
afterwards found it inexpedient. The puzzle is to know why he 
changed his mind, albeit that his arrangement is the better one. 
Leaving nothing to chance, Claudius tries to make sure that Hamlet 
will drink of the cup in return for the toasting of his health; and 
the audience, in recalling his pact with Laertes, actually sees the 
poisoning of the wine. 

Let us visualize the staging of this last scene. At the beginning 
the stage is bare, but with the entry of the King and Queen and 
Court the curtains at the back draw and reveal two chairs of state 
fronted by a table. (The presence of the usual much-elevated throne 
is precluded by the ensuing action.) The King and Queen take their 
seats, and, just before the fencing match begins, the King says: 


“Set me the stoupes of wine upon that table, 
If Hamlet give the first or second hit 
Or quit in answer of the third exchange, 
Let all the battlements their ordnance fire 
The King shall drinke to Hamlet’s better breath, 
And in the cup an Union shall he throwe, 
Richer than that which four successive kings 
In Denmarkes Crowne have worn; give me the cups. 
And let the kettle to the trumpet speake, 
The trumpet to the cannoneers without, 
The cannons to the heavens, the heaven to earth, 
‘Now the king drinkes to Hamlet.’ ” 


Evidently the wine was not brought in until the King ordered 
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the stoupes to be placed beside him on the table. The stoupes were 
drinking vessels, not ewers, and the wine was already in the stoupes, 
for no instructions for its pouring out occur throughout the scene. 
Seeing that there were two stoupes, or cups as the King otherwise 
styles them, the wine could not have been poisoned beforehand, for 
a mistake might readily have been made and the poisoned cup drunk 
out of by the wrong person. On this score there had to be certainty. 

The match begins. Hamlet makes the first hit, and the King at 
once cries: 


“Stay, give me drink, Hamlet, this pearle is thine, 
Here’s to thy health: give him the cup.” 


This is the crux of the situation, exactly the point where, in the 
reading, misconception is likely to arise, and, as we shall see, has 
arisen. ‘(The danger is not to take the speech as it stands, and to 
reverse the order of things. As the attendant proceeds to lift one of 
the cups trom the table to hand to the King, the King suits the 
action to the word by dropping the supposed pearl—really a pellet 
of poison—into the other cup, and, with an accompanying gesture, 
bids the attendant convey that cup to Hamlet. It is surprising that 
doubt should exist in the mind of any scholar regarding the how 
and when of the poisoning of the wine, seeing that the truth eventu- 
ally flashed upon Hamlet. Does he not say with sneering emphasis, 
as he forces the poison upon the wounded King, “Drink of this 
potion, 1s thy Union here?” According to the tenor of Claudius’s 
speech, he drops the pellet into a cup before he drinks, but, seeing 
that a sip was death, it cannot have been into his own cup, as he ~ 
had no intention of committing suicide. For him merely to have 
put his lips to the cup would have aroused the direst suspicion. 
We know from Hamlet’s homily on Danish drinking habits in the 
first act that Claudius was a lusty drinker, draining his draughts of 
Rhenish to the dregs, and he would have paid a poor compliment 
to Hamlet if in drinking his health he had left any heel-taps. Admit- 
tedly, the text presents certain difficulties, but I submit that no other 
inference save the foregoing can be logically deduced from it. 

This brings me to a consideration of the interpretations advanced 
by our two leading authorities. At page 285 of his What Happens 
in Hamlet, Professor Dover Wilson writes: 


The match now begins, and Laertes, taking the offensive according to the 
king’s suggestion, at first presses Hamlet hard. But, after much thrusting 
and parrying on both sides, Hamlet slips past his guard and scores “a very 
palpable hit” on his body. He has won the first bout for Claudius, and at 
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once the kettledrums sound, the trumpets blow and the cannon is fired, after 
which prelude his highness calls for wine to pledge his “son.” An attendant 
fills one of the cups, and Claudius drinks from it. Then, holding up a magni- 
ficent pearl, a union 
Richer than that which four successive kings in Denmark’s 
crown have worn, 

he declares it to be Hamlet’s by virtue of his prowess, and bids the servant 
hand the cup to the Prince. Whether the union is really a phial containing 
a poison or the poison is otherwise conveyed into the cup, we are not told. 
It suffices for us to know that the poison is now there, and that the drink 


is death. 


There is more than one misreading here. The kettledrums and 
trumpets do not give the signal for the firing of the cannon because 
Hamlet has made the first hit, but because the King drinks to him. 
Mr. Dover Wilson has here been misled by the premature occur- 
rence of the direction for the fanfare and the shot in the second 
quarto. (It comes two lines later in the Folio.) He is to be found 
maintaining in his engrossing book that the second quarto was 
printed from Shakespeare’s own untouched manuscript, a manu- 
script which, contrary to the regular custom, had not been converted 
into a prompt book. But, unfortunately for the tenability of this 
theory, the direction from which he draws a wrong inference is an 
undoubted prompt warning. This may be readily seen by comparing 
it with the analogous direction in the Folio. At line 292, two lines 
in advance, the quarto has “Drum, trumpets and shot. Florish, a 
peece goes off,” but, at line 294 of the Folio, we get “‘trumpets sound 
and shot goes off.’’ Of a surety Shakespeare never wrote the direc- 
tion in the quarto. It is absurdly repetitive, and its form is due to a 
printer’s mistake. Into the text the prompter first inserted “Florish, 
a peece goes off,’ and then by way of readier warning, he wrote 
opposite this in the left-hand margin, “Drum, trumpets and shot.” 
Apparently, the one insertion ran into the other, and the puzzled 
compositor set up both. In no other way can the iterative phrasing 
be accounted for. The slight prematurity of the direction proves the 
prompter’s hand. It was so placed because it was long customary in 
making Elizabethan prompt books to insert warnings for music and 
noises off two lines ahead. Another example is to be found in the 
first, or spurious, Hamlet quarto (a pirated version of the play 
botched up for a troupe of strollers), wherein in scene 4, at line 402, 
the direction “Sound trumpets” is so placed. Even a score of years 
later this practice still held good. In the extant prompt book of 
The Welsh Ambassador five directions for flourishes occur, mostly 
marginal, but all are exactly two lines ahead. 
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Those who agree with Professor Dover Wilson that the King 
dropped the supposed pearl into the cup out of which he had just 
drunk must be prepared to answer the question, Why were two cups 
provided, and why did Claudius order both of them to be placed 
on the table? It was not a habit of the Elizabethan players to make 
a show of superfluous properties. Surely when the King afterwards 
said, “Give me the cups,” his intention was to drink out of one and 
poison the other. Moreover, if only one cup were used, it must have 
been of amazing capacity, for after the King had slaked his thirst 
(and by all accounts he was a drouthy soul), the Queen drank of it, 
and finally Hamlet poured some of its contents down his uncle’s 
throat. Even then some of the poisoned wine still remained, suffi- 
cient in Horatio’s opinion to give him his quietus. So, the one-cup 
theory simply won’t work. 

Mr. Granville-Barker, on the other hand, proceeds with some 
caution in his discussion of the episode in his equally engrossing 
Hamlet book, but he too stumbles at the crucial moment. To all 
appearances, he tells us, Claudius’s act is: 


A most gracious ceremonial! He drinks from the cup first, then draws the 
pearl from his finger and drops it in; and we shall guess, if we cannot see, 
that he has pressed the spring which releases the poison. . . . Then, as the 
cup is carried to Hamlet: 

“Drum, trumpet and shot. A peece goes off.” 


Here the pearl ring with its secret spring is charming filigree work 
which will deceive nobody, but, unfortunately, it is dropped into 
the wrong cup at the wrong moment. On the stage new readings of 
Shakespeare are always acceptable so long as they are not in blank 
contradiction to the text. 


Tue Piace or Tomss 
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GLUCK—WAGNER—SHAW 


To the Editor of THz Lonpon MERCURY AND BOOKMAN 


Dear Sir,—I know I am about to be pedantic: but when you want a 
shot at Mr. Shaw you can generally only see one stone to throw. Mozart 
did not write a conclusion for Gluck’s overture to Iphigenia in Aulis, 
nor was such a conclusion written “simply for its own sake’. In his intro- 
duction to Eulenburg’s miniature edition of the full score Wilhelm 
Altmann, over the date 1913, says: 


Seit wann der ohne jede Beglaubigung Mozart zugeschriebene, dessen 
kaum wiirdige, in Wahrheit aber von Johann Philipp Schmidt stammende, 
iiblich geworden ist, wird sich schwer feststellen lassen. 


As for why any conclusion at all had to be written, the answer is, that 
the overture in Gluck’s MS. leads directly into the first scene. This, of 
course, has nothing to do with Wagner’s part. But Wagner, like Shaw, was 
a man of theories. And these theories as to Gluck’s intentions led Wagner 
to write the languid four bars for strings only marked piu piano over the 
tonic pedal almost at the end. And languor, of all emotions, is the least 
reconcilable with what Gluck himself actually set down. 

Into such traps do self-appointed Mastersingers fall. 


Yours faithfully, 
MAX KENYON. 
38 Doughty Street, W.C.1. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw replies: — 


Dear Sir,—I am deeply grateful to Mr. Max Kenyon for disabusing me 
of the notion that Mozart did that very ordinary bandmaster’s job, the 
concert ending to Gluck’s Iphigenia overture. 

And now may I put in a plea for the concert performances of the 
overture to Don Giovanni? It also is provided with a very similar finish, 
no doubt by the same Johann Schmidt. This was considered necessary in 
the days when overtures as concert pieces had to end, in the key in which 
they began, with the usual tonic and dominant rum-tum-bang burlesqued 
by Beethoven and finally relegated to the dustbin by Wagner. The over- 
ture, in D, suddenly and very arrestingly leaves that key and leads to the 
opening scene of the opera by a close in F. Why should it not be played 
so and left so? Nobody will rise in the audience and protest against its 
not closing in D. Nobody wants a vulgar ending to be substituted for a 
beautiful one with a promise in the last chord. Schmidt has had his day: 
now let us have Mozart. 

Faithfully, 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 


THE PANTHEON 


sanguine drawing by HuBert Roper (1753-1808) 
recently acquired by the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 
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THE THEATRE 


OTHELLO. By William Shakespeare. Old Vic. 
TREE Sisters. By Anton Tchehov. Queen’s. 
VotponE. By Ben Jonson. Westminster. 

THE Istanp. By Merton Hodges. Comedy. 


NOT to fail as Othello an actor must thrill our nerves, shake our hearts. 
Nothing less will do, it has been said, and what we look for is beyond the 
reach of mere accomplishment. It is Mr. Ralph Richardson’s misfortune 
to show how much truth there is in this autere critical dictum. His per- 
formance at the Old Vic is as highly accomplished as it well could be. The 
tranquil dignity, the tenderness, the melancholy and the cruelty, indeed 
all of Othello’s attributes are drawn with unfaltering skill into a consis- 
tently romantic whole. Yet the depths of our pity remain unstirred. 

Probing the performance itself for faults we think at first that Mr. 
Richardson’s voice is not quite big enough for the part, and that seems an 
inadequate reason for the disappointment. We are driven to the conclusion 
that the actor’s personality is not quite formidable enough for tragedy, 
having been meant by nature for comedy. Everyone about this Othello 
reinforces the conclusion. The Moor has to stand up to an Iago who is 
altogether out of the ordinary. Mr. Laurence Olivier presents him as an 
underbred fellow who very amusingly revels in the fertility and instant 
acuity of his own superior intelligence. To say that this mind was warped 
and evil would seem to betray a lack of humour, for Mr. Olivier comes very 
near to winning the kind of sympathy we commonly extend to a practical 
joker. Almost he endears himself, so humorous is his delight in his own 
cleverness. And the effect he makes is very different from that of a smooth, 
insinuating, ostensibly honest Iago (the Ancient of tradition) practising 
upon the noble simplicity of the Moor. 

We hate to say it, but one of the things that are wrong with Mr. 
Richardson’s Othello is Mr. Olivier’s Iago, enjoyable as that Iago is. The 
comic values of the one detract from the tragic values of the other, and 
the tragic values are not strong enough to suffer any outward detraction. 
Nor can it be said that the colourless Desdemona is of much help to Mr. 
Richardson. The real villain of the piece evidently is Mr. Tyrone Guthrie. 
His production seeks on every possible occasion for comedy, and the 
comedy it finds is so good that one wishes that liveliness of the kind would 
work in with the tragedy, but in practice it won't. For all that it is a pro- 
duction well worth seeing, if only for the brilliant doing of what had better 
not have been done at all. 

The English theatre had to wait a long time for Tchehov. The Cherry 
Orchard was twenty-one years old before it was first put on for a run in 
London, and gratitude to Mr. J. B. Fagan and the Oxford Players for their 
historic venture survives the recollection that they had but a rudimentary 
idea of how the masterpiece they were introducing should be played. Since 
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that tentative (and intensely lugubrious) performance at Hammersmith 
Mr. Komisarjevsky, with some assistance from the Moscow Art Theatre, has 
explained Tchehov to English actors. (In return we might at least explain 
Shakespeare to Mr. Komisarjevsky.) Understanding of Tchehov’s distinc- 
tive method of making the same apparently irrelevant remark fulfil several 
purposes at once has grown steadily, and now every fresh revival seems 
more beautiful than the last. M. Saint-Denis, the producer of Three 
Sisters at the Queen’s, seems to have inherited all the understanding and 
none of the particular methods of his predecessors. His grouping, his light- 
ing and his timing of the dialogue are all his own and exquisitely suited 
to the exquisite play. Backhanded tribute to the cast may be paid by 
suggesting that the least satisfactory part of this presentment is the 
Vershinin of Mr. Gielgud, who seems to miss the sombre note of the man. 
But the dignity of the sober and steady Olga, the greed and the fineness 
of Nasha, the pathetic hopefulness of Irina are caught with precision by 
Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Miss Carol Goodner and Miss Peggy Ash- 
croft. Mr. Michael Redgrave as the heavily facetious Baron improves upon 
his previous best, Mr. Frederick Lloyd makes an admirable character study 
of the old doctor whose amiability is discovered to spring from his complete 
lack of any feelings at all, and Mr. Glen Byam Shaw draws the right 
sinister quality from the queer depths of Solyony. 

By giving ordinary playgoers in London their first opportunity for more 
than a century and a half to see Ben Jonson’s Volpone Mr. Anmer Hall 
puts us all still further into his debt. We must learn to endure our own 
satirical masterpieces, and Mr. Hall did what he could to make the lesson 
easy by getting together a company talented enough to reveal the magnifi- 
cence of this neglected comedy. A brilliant performance by Mr. Alan 
Wheatley as the clever fly drawing the preposterous legacy hunters into 
Volpone’s traps, ensured that rattling farce and savage satire came to 
terms. But there is terror as well as laughter in the piece. Volpone, though 
an embodiment of cruelty, cunning and greed, is something more than 
a fox. He is endowed with a disconcertingly powerful intellect, and its 
workings add to triumphant wickedness a sense of sulphurous horror. Mr. 
Donald Wolfit evidently understood this and yet tended to turn horror 
to sympathy. In him the elements of the part were mixed a little lumpily, 
and he wanted the flaming unity of effect that Mr. Wilfred Lawson 
produced at Malvern some years ago. 

At the Comedy ‘Theatre Mr. Godfrey Tearle, who once played Othello 
memorably, is an altogether different kind of strong man in agony. In 
Mr. Merton Hodge’s military drama, The Island, the uncouth Major, 
while unburdening himself of his secret sorrow to the wife of his best 
friend, is moved to kiss her. ‘The consequences of this indiscretion are not 
very plausible, but Mr. Tearle acts as though they were, and there is 
another and rather better story in the play which Miss May Agate winds 
up with a most delicate piece of emotional acting. 


A. V. CooxKMan. 
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ART—SOME SCULPTORS’ 
DRAWINGS 


TWO exhibitions devoted to sculptors’ drawings in London show, for 
the nineteenth century, the equivalence as draughtsmen of sculptors and 
painters, and then, for the twentieth, their emergence as the leaders. At 
Mr. R. E. A. Wilson’s gallery in Cork Street the series opens with Carpeaux 
and Alfred Stevens and ends with Dobson and Henry Moore. At Mr. 
Calmann’s gallery in St. James’s Place the exhibition is confined to the 
high lights, Rodin and Despiau, with a small sprinkling of Maillol. Both 
Carpeaux and Stevens belong to a period when painting was dominated 
by the traditions of classic sculpture, and both were capable painters as 
well as sculptors. Naturally their drawings, even when known to be con- 
nected with sculpture, are indistinguishable from a painter’s studies. 
Carpeaux may perhaps have imported a little too much elegance and grace 
from painting, while Stevens in the nude tends to overemphasize the sleek- 
ness and polish of the marble limb. So, too, in an early work Bourdelle 
draws the model with all the luxuriance of the later nineteenth century, 
and if he insists rather more than a painter need on the lights and shadows 
of the bodily forms, he softens the effect of any overmodelling by a heavily 
toned dark background and a glow of light. Another drawing, in prepara- 
tion for a relief, shows him elaborately working out with pen and wash 
the sharp lights and shadows of his complicated surface, but this and an 
early drawing by Henry Moore in which the hard contours, the heavy 
shadows, even the texture of the finished stone figure are reproduced with 
the fidelity of a student drawing from a cast are, whatever their origin, 
not so much a sculptor’s studies as a painter’s—or a photographer’s— 
representations of sculpture. 

Rodin, Maillol and Despiau all began in the common sculptor-painter’s 
tradition, though their earliest drawings are not represented in these 
exhibitions. Despiau, by far the youngest of the trio, adheres to it most 
in his drawings, though he seems to owe something to Rodin in his 
apparently uncalculated outline and to Maillol in his choice of massive 
forms. His drawings are more truly than those of the others studies for 
sculpture; complete notes in pencil of subtle poses which might serve for 
a statue, or, if not, at any rate extend the artist’s knowledge of the human 
body and increase his mastery over his medium. ‘There seems never to 
be any reason except that of convenience why the thought should not 
have expressed itself in stone; but he is obviously thinking of the model 
before him and not of the work to come. With Maillol, on the contrary, 
there is so little of the momentary, so much of his preoccupation with the 
stone, that one wonders why he should trouble to draw at all unless he 
wishes by constant repetition to reassure himself that the human figure 
can be as monumental. as he wishes to see it. He has all the gravity of 
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the ‘“‘Parnassiens” without their luxuriance, the classic French sonorous 
rotundity without its rhetoric. His heavy chalk outline and laboured 
surfaces emphasize the massiveness of shoulders and limbs, and the 
deliberately coarse extremities seem to express the intolerable effort of 
standing erect. 

The typical drawing by Rodin, well represented at both galleries, but 
in greater variety at St. James's Place, seems at first sight to have shed 
all the traditional sculpturesque features, but in fact has all the more 
solidity because of its reduction to starkness and coherence. There is no 
mapping in outline of the exterior contours of the limbs or body, nor 
elaborate modelling of the depressions and excrescences which mark their 
surface topography; all of these can be supplied far better in the clay. As 
a rule, however, he draws attitudes too momentary or preposterous for 
perpetuation in marble or bronze. The Cambodian Dancer illustrated 
in the last issue of The London Mercury is unusual in its fragile perfec- 
tion, reminding us that a Tanagra statuette is sculptor’s work as much 
as a Benin bronze. The leap of a dancer, perhaps Nijinsky, in mid-air, 
the hindquarters of an ogress on all fours, the complicated attitudes of 
acrobatic models are seized by a mind intent only on the essentials and 
set down with apparently complete disregard of factual outline. A wash 
of colour, apparently equally careless, marks off the contents of the 
outline, and as it were by accident, but in fact because of its life, coherence 
and isolation, produces a decorative effect. 

Rodin’s methods in which lines are used mainly to express stress and 
tension, but are insensibly modified by his profound knowledge of forms, 
have been imitated by draughtsmen for their own sake, and without his 
knowledge and purpose. His tenuous line has formed a school of abstract 
drawing. Gaudier, bringing it from France with much of Picasso’s wit, 
uses it sometimes for genuine studies, and at others merely for a design 
of interlaced forms. Modigliani, observing that ellipses or ovals, alone or 
in combination, produce an illusion of volume while circles appear as 
flat hoops or disks, draws sculpture or sculpts drawings out of them with 
a somewhat flaccid rhythmic elegance. The effect is neither that of paint- 
ing nor of sculpture, but of stained glass. On the other hand, Dobson 
seems to invert his light and shade, leaving the shadowed portions of the 
body blank and heaping his sanguine on the more substantial and pro- 
minent features. This may be the sculptor building up with his chalk, 
but seems rather to be an exaggeration of Maillol’s massive drawings, 
developed for decorative effect. Certainly both Dobson and Henry Moore 
consciously weave into some of their designs the bald signs of correction 
which are not modifications of the forms, but in themselves are as arbi- 
trary and conventional as a tailor’s chalkings on a misfit; while the latter, 
with his super-subtle sensitiveness to visual impressions, reproduces the 
casual attractiveness of a damp-stained and blood-bespattered Bushman 
fresco, when reduced in half-tone or photography. 


PauL Oppr 
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MUSIC 


THE fourth of this season’s Courtauld-Sargent concerts was conducted by 
Dr. Sargent at the Queen’s Hall on February 7 and 8. Mr. Robin Milford’s 
Concerto Grosso suggested interesting comparison with M. Jean Francaix’s 
Piano Concerto (in which the composer played the solo part). Mr. Milford 
was born in 1903 and is a pupil of Holst and Vaughan Williams; M. 
Frangaix was born in 1912 and is a pupil of Mlle. Nadia Boulanger. 
Mr. Milford’s music is cool, competent, modern in its gayer, archaic in 
its more lyrical and reflective moods. Each movement started promisingly, 
but I felt that the composer had chosen too large a canvas for his par- 
ticular talent, and the second movement especially lost itself in a bog 
of that peculiar kind of “development” which Mr. Bernard Shaw suggests 
should be supplied to composers by competent firms, at so much a bar. 
The influence of Vaughan Williams in the first movement was under- 
lined, retrospectively, by the performance of the ballet-music to Job at 
the end of the programme; and the inspiration of the third movement, 
for all the charm of its material, was too patently archaic to be at all pro- 
foundly moving. But in spite of these criticisms, it was obvious from the 
Concerto Grosso that Mr. Milford is a genuine musician, with a real gift (I 
should guess) for small forms, and a charming lyrical vein which may yet 
outgrow the tiresomely archaic forms into which it now seems most 
naturally to fall. M. Francaix has a diametrically opposite talent. Where 
Mr. Milford sweats, and sometimes even grunts with effort, M. Francaix 
remains cool. Like all Mlle. Boulanger’s pupils, he can extricate himself 
with charm and elegance from any situation. His chief characteristic 
is perhaps a kind of technical wittiness, the dare-devil sang-froid of a 
fantastically light-footed acrobat who keeps his audience on tenterhooks 
with his tricks and leaves them gasping at the end of his performance. 
He has outgrown the somewhat portentous diablerie of les Six and takes 
for granted what they regarded as revolutionary. Emotion is not there, 
even to be made fun of; and the short lyrical (second) movement of the 
concerto is constructed round what is little more than a bout de phrase 
from some potential nursery rhyme. 

Here is a composer who does not even need to react against César 
Franck and the Schola Cantorum: he has patently never heard of 
either. His pianism, especially in the Scherzo, is brilliant in what is 
fundamentally, it is true, a nineteenth century manner: but the some- 
times Lisztian fireworks are let off so casually and intended, one feels, 
for such a debunked audience that even the largest rocket and the most 
flamboyant “golden rain” pass almost unnoticed. 

Debussy’s Nocturnes were given the stiffest and most unsympathetic 
performance. It was praiseworthy to include the often omitted Sirénes : 
but the Queen’s Hall Sirens were so half-hearted in their seductions, so 
obviously willing, even anxious, to give in and resume the path of every- 
day virtue, that I doubt whether Debussy would have advised their 
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troubling to appear. The fault lay, however, not with the Sirens, but 
plainly with the conductor. 

I find the would-be Biblical grandeur of Mr. Vaughan Williams’s Job 
unconvincing and easily tedious; nor do I understand the distinction, 
which is very clear to many English minds, between the pastiche of 
Stravinsky’s post-war works and the sarabands, pavanes, and minuets of 
Job. Satan wears a more modern dress, but the cut is not original or 
very effective, and the composer is far more happy describing the rather 
elephantine movements of the Heavenly Host, for whom the last three 
centuries seem hardly to have existed. 

On February 11 a concert was given at the American Women’s Club 
by Mr. Reinhold von Warlich, who sang Schubert’s Winterreise. It was 
a beautiful performance, artistically irreproachable; and occasional lack 
of resonance or a tendency to thinness of tone was more than atoned for 
by the singer’s unfailing sympathy with the mood of each poem, his 
perfect gradation of tone and clear, but unaffected, diction. The concert 
was made the occasion for the launching of a Schubert Club or Society 
in London, with the object of giving performances of the many com- 
positions by Schubert which are seldom if ever performed in public. 
The annual subscription is to be one guinea, which would admit the 
subscriber to the proposed concerts (three or four in the year). A certain 
amount of support has already been promised, and the idea should appeal 
to all musicians who hear only the tiny fraction of Schubert’s output 
which is regularly performed at concerts. Mr. von Warlich is to act as 
musical adviser to the Society, and his performance of the Winterreise 
augurs extremely well for the selection of works to perform and their 
performers. 

Not many pianists of 19 make a strong and wholly favourable impres- 
sion on the concert platform. Immaturity has few or no charms in musical 
performers, and if, as is often the case, it is masked either intentionally 
or unintentionally by affectation, it becomes quite unbearable. Mlle. 
Nina Milkina, who gave a recital at the Wigmore Hall on February 12, 
is a shining exception. It is perhaps bold—or, in the language of theo- 
logians, even temerarious—to play Beethoven’s Sonata in E major, 
Op. 112, in public before the age of 20; but Mlle. Milkina’s performance 
was never anything but musicianly, her sense of structure (for which 
this sonata is as strict a test as any) was equal to the occasion, and 
only a slight emotional naiveté prevented the performance from being 
really excellent. Three sonatas by D. Scarlatti showed both her technique 
and her purity of style to the greatest advantage; and six of the lesser- 
known of Chopin’s mazurkas revealed a lyrical gift more delicate, yet 
more intense, more poignant, without being mawkish, than that of most 
fully mature pianists. Mlle. Milkina has everything in her favour: and 
the deepening of musical insight, the growth of emotional power which 


a few more years should bring her, may well convert her into a pianist 


of the first order. MarTIN CooPpER 
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FILMS 


YOUNG AND INNOCENT. British. 
THE Hurricane. American. 
THE BROKEN JuG. German. 
NOTHING SACRED. American. 


ON two of these films two very good directors have worked—Alfred 
Hitchcock on Young and Innocent, John Ford on Hurricane. Hitchcock’s 
touch is once more unmistakable, but Ford hardly manages to make 
himself heard above the howling blast of the biggest gale ever manu- 
factured in Hollywood. Young and Innocent has an ingenious but rather 
slight and not very probable story about a young man, accused of mur- 
der, who escapes from the police to search for the evidence that will clear 
him. The Chief Constable’s daughter becomes his—at first unwilling— 
accomplice; she drives him about the countryside in her ancient little 
car and is drawn gradually into a variety of adventures on his behalf. 
Variety, yes—Hitchcock loves the unexpected detail, the surprising small 
event, the sudden intrusion of adventure into comedy and of comedy into 
sentiment. Yet he is a master of continuity—largely, I think, because his 
films are visualized with such detailed clarity in his own mind before pro- 
duction starts. Instead of photographing a written story, he thinks in 
pictures, and so the images he brings on to the screen are fresh and vivid, 
chosen in terms of visual purpose and meaning, not copies of something 
which has first existed, complete in its own right, off the screen. In 
Young and Innocent, too, he enters with a much warmer sympathy than 
usual into the feelings of his characters—or at least makes his audience 
do so. Perhaps a good deal of credit here should go also to Derrick de 
Marney and Nova Pilbeam, a most engaging young couple, to Percy 
Marmont as the worried Chief Constable, to Edward Rigby as a fatherly 
old tramp and to others who help to give the film a real flavour of the 
English countryside. One can still wish that Hitchcock would set his hand 
to a more substantial story, with less superficial incident and wider emo- 
tional range; but one can wish also that Young and Innocent would teach 
a few other British directors to make pictures equally native, natural, and 
entertaining. 

John Ford—who made The Informer—has a very different talent; he 
likes the grim, the graphic, the tensity of dramas played out to the edge of 
human endurance. Only a few sequences in The Hurricane give him 
much chance. They occur when Terangi, the young South Sea islander, 
is rather unjustly shut up in a French prison at Tahiti, tries eight times 
to escape and is eight times caught. At this stage there are promising possi- 
bilities in the story—a gradually intensifying conflict between the sunny 
love-making of the islands and the rigidity of white men’s law. Eventually 
Terangi does escape, sails back 800 miles to his island single-handed in 
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a canoe—and then the wind rises and blows the rest of the story away. 
But certainly there are no half measures about this hurricane; it brings the 
sea surging over the island and battering down the walls of the mission 
church; it sweeps away houses and trees and gathers force all through the 
night until in the morning the green island is a sandy waste. Mr. Samuel 
Goldwyn did it all in his Hollywood studio, spending £50,000 on the 
hurricane alone. Nine wind machines, driven by aeroplane motors, were 
employed. 

Now we come to two comedies, in conception and style about as remote 
from one another as could be. The Broken Jug is a new version of 
Heinrich von Kleist’s Der Zerbrochene Krug, a play whose rustic humours 
have been famous on the German stage for over a hundred years. Emil 
Jannings is Judge Adam, the village magistrate, fat and cunning, who 
has to identify the man who broke the Widow Rull’s jug while escap- 
ing through the window of her daughter’s bedroom the night before. 
Of course Adam is himself the culprit, and sitting beside him on the 
bench is the Councillor come to inspect the administration of justice in 
rural areas. The film is a period piece, obviously of limited English appeal, 
but rich in faithfully studied detail. One of Jannings’s remarkable gifts is 
that he can play this kind of character with every emphasis on physical 
grossness and yet with a touch most delicately controlled. This Adam is 
a fearful old hypocrite, but what a glitter of gusto there is in his porcine 
eye; how anxiously agile are his prevarications! When he first gets out 
of bed in the morning, blinking and belching, you feel he is going to 
be really too repulsive—but you can hardly help feeling sorry for him 
when he is finally unmasked and thrown into the canal. 

This kind of old comedy draws its essence from infractions of an accepted 
moral background; the essence of Nothing Sacred is just what its title 
says. The only sacred convention is that no conventions are sacred. The 
story is about a girl (Carole Lombard) who is supposed to be dying of an 
incurable disease, ‘‘radium poisoning.” She is brought to New York by 
an enterprising reporter (Fredric March) and féted as a pathetic heroine. 
Really, she is quite well and knows it, and her failure to die soon comes 
to be very embarrassing for all concerned. Towards the end the plot 
fades into incoherence, but not before it has yielded some quite savagely 
brilliant moments of fantastical caricature. A curious point is that the 
Technicolor used throughout hardly seems to matter, either way. Colour, 
so far, has made scarcely any impact on the movie public’s attention; I 
think because its use has been almost wholly imitative. If Hitchcock ever 
does a film in colour, we may learn more about its possibilities as a visually 
dramatic language. 


CHARLES Davy 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


THE collected edition of the Comedies and Tragedies of Francis 
Beaumont and John Fletcher, printed in folio in 1647, is one of the 
great books in the history of English drama. It ranks, I suppose, among 
collected editions, somewhere after the Shakespeare folios and the Ben 
Jonson of 1616-31. It is therefore fitting that the Bibliographical Society 
should have issued, as the thirteenth supplement to its Transactions, 
Mr. R. C. Bald’s Bibliographical Studies in the Beaumont and Fletcher 
Folio of 1647 (Oxford University Press, for the Society). He begins by 
discussing how the “copy” was collected for the book, chiefly from the 
actors known as the King’s Men, and then passes on to a minute collation 
of the volume, followed by sections devoted to its printers and to its 
printing. Chiefly through tracing the ornaments used to decorate the text 
he has been able to identify several of the printers who were engaged 
upon the production. This takes up the first part of Mr. Bald’s work, and 
in the second he examines the manuscripts which survive of five of the 
plays, dealing especially with such questions as those of contemporary 
censorship and stage direction. A short third part is devoted to the nature 
of the “copy” used by the printers. It would take too much space to 
discuss the various points raised by Mr. Bald, so all I can do is to com- 
mend these Studies very warmly to the attention of those interested in 
seventeenth-century literature and bibliography. 


* * * 


The great rarities of Elizabethan verse, which for many people remain 
the most attractive type of English book, very seldom come into the 
market nowadays; but a most important volume of the kind, composed 
of three different books bound together, all of them exceptionally rare, 
recently came to light in the Charterhouse and has been bought for the 
British Museum with the aid of a generous gift of £500 from the Friends 
of the National Libraries. The first book in the volume is a copy (only 
two others are known) of the 1580 edition of the famous poetical miscel- 
lany edited by Richard Edwards and called The Paradyse of Daintie 
Devices. Of the first edition, which appeared in 1576, only one copy is 
extant—that in the Huntington Library in California, which acquired 
it for £1,700 in 1919—and of an edition of 1577 nothing is known but 
a reference to its existence. Of the edition of 1578 there are two copies, 
one of them in the British Museum. It is clear, therefore, that all early 
editions of this book (which includes, inter alia, that delightful poem 
by Edwards himself, “The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of 
love’) are extremely rare, and until now, out of ten of them, only 
two have been in the Museum, as against six in American libraries. 
The second book in the volume is a similar, but inferior, miscellany, 
A Gorgious Gallery of Gallant Invention, 1 578, of which only two other 
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copies are recorded. It is the only early edition of a book which was 
not reprinted until the nineteenth century. Lastly, there is Anthony 
Munday’s series of poems The Praise of Pleasure, which has previously 
been known by only a single copy and that of a different edition. Unfor- 
tunately the title page is lacking in the Charterhouse copy, so the date 
cannot be ascertained exactly. 

* * * 


In a note contributed to the current issue of The British Museum 
Quarterly, Mr. W. A. Marsden, Keeper of Printed Books, states that the 
Ashley Library is eventually to be installed in a room (adjoining the 
King’s Library) which is to be specially constructed to contain the late 
T. J. Wise’s famous collection in its original book-cases, which have been 
given by Mrs. Wise. 


% a 


That useful little periodical, Bibliographical Notes and Queries, has 
been mentioned more than once in these pages. An issue (Volume II, 
No. g) has just reached me, in which the editor, Mr. P. H. Muir, says 
that the fact that his paper has not appeared since February 1937 is 
entirely due to its present limited number of subscribers being “inade- 
quate to keep it supplied with material.” It has therefore been decided 
that the firms of Elkin Mathews in this country, and Scribner’s in 
America, shall in future publish it and distribute it free to their 
customers. In order to guarantee the “impartiality and disinterested- 
ness” of the paper, advisory committees have been appointed in England 
and America. Members of the English committee include Lord Esher, 
Mr. S. Nowell Smith, Mr. Michael Sadleir, and Mr. Harold Williams. 


* * * 


With prints, as such, these notes are not concerned, but a forthcoming 
publication on Flower and Fruit Prints of the 18th and Early z9th 
Centuries has a strong bibliographical interest, and so calls for mention. 
The author is Mr. Gordon Dunthorne, and the second part of his book 
(which is to be lavishly illustrated) will consist of a catalogue raisonné 
of the books in which the prints occur. The volume is to be printed in 
America, but an English edition at four guineas (advance subscription 
£3 18s.) will be issued by Messrs. Dulau some time this year. 

* * * 


Sotheby’s have announced that during the spring they will sell a first 
selection from the library of the late Mortimer L. Schiff. This is one 
of the most important recent collections of Continental, and especially 
French, books and is noted not only for its bindings and illustrated books, 
but also for (what is a rarer feature) its first editions of the classical 
French writers such as Corneille, Moliére, Racine, and Montaigne. 


I. A. WiLiiamMs 
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NEW LITERATURE 


FROM GREEK TO ENGLISH 
By Henry W. Nevinson 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF GREEK 
VERSE IN TRANSLATION. Edited 
by T. F. Higham and C. M. Bowra. 
Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 


We must assume that the translation of 
poetry is impossible. The learned editors 
of this splendid collection of English 
translations from the Greek poets as- 
sume it, and they quote high authorities. 
“Many scholars,” they tell us, “agree both 
in theory and in practice with the dic- 
tum of Moriz Haupt: ‘Never translate: 
translation is the death of the under- 
standing.’ ’’ And Samuel Johnson said: 
“Poetry, indeed, cannot be translated; 
and therefore it is the poets that preserve 
language.” And again from Mr. Lewis 
May they quote: 


I remember saying to Anatole France that 
translation was an impossible thing. He re- 
plied: ‘‘Precisely, my friend; the recognition 
of that truth is a necessary preliminary to suc- 
cess in the art!”’ 


This impossibility appears to me to lie 
in the dim and hidden meanings that 
lurk in every significant word of any 
language. These hidden or buried mean- 
ings may not rise into consciousness, but 
to a poet they sleep there, and no for- 
eigner can perceive or understand them. 
In a language like our own, which has 
sprung from so many sources, these hid- 
den meanings are very frequent, and 
this, I suppose, is the intention of Mr. 
Higham, when in Part II of the long and 
admirable Introduction he writes: 


The use of words charged with adherent 
meaning, and their combination in rhythmical 
forms, belong to the very essence of poetry. 
Adherent meaning varies, no doubt, for every 


writer and every reader; and for both on succes- 
sive occasions. We cannot step into the same 
river twice, nor can we read the same poem 
twice. 


“Foreigners,” he continues, “can never 
fully appreciate such words; and the 
same is true of words in rhythmical com- 
bination.” What foreigner could under- 
stand why six simple words of Milton— 
“Nymphs and shepherds dance no more” 
—can draw tears, as A. E. Housman 
attested, to the eyes of more readers than 
one? 

Mr. Higham is speaking of genuine 
English words and rhythms, but the 
modern writer has also to be aware of 
slang, and now especially of imported 
slang from America. It is true that slang 
passes quickly out of use, but it may be- 
come so common that its adherent mean- 
ing for a time overwhelms the true mean- 
ing of a word. We are given the instance 
from Ruskin, that most careful critic of 
words, who, addressing his heart, wrote: 
“Thou little bounder, rest.” “He is guilt- 
less of offence, because the slang use of 
the word did not come into use till 1890.” 
(I should have put it earlier myself, for I 
am sure I used it in the late ’seventies.) 
Equally unhappy was a translation I 
have seen when King Oedipus addresses 
his daughters as “O my sprouts!” 

But apart from the difficulty of trans- 
lating the inner meanings of words—a 
difficulty which can never be overcome 
—there are two kinds of translators: one 
kind aims at transporting Greek poetry 
closer to our own. If I may speak for a 
moment without offending that irritable 
genus of “modern” poets I should say 
the first necessity in poetry is to be com- 
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prehensible; especially this would be so 
in poetry that was composed not for 
reading but for recitation, as much of 
the highest Greek poetry was. In reading 
a “modern” poet one can hark back, if 
it is worth while, and try to puzzle out 
what meaning may be attempted in his 
lines. But in recitation one cannot go 
back. The meaning must be clear at once 
or it is lost. The scholars or “Hellen- 
izers” may give us something closer to 
the actual Greek in words or forms, but 
they do not give us a poem in place of 
a poem. They give us something that 
may be understood by the Greek scholar 
if he takes time to reflect on it, but is 
only rough or incomprehensible to the 
average English reader or listener. The 
editors have an unhappy way of calling 
this latter class “the Greekless,” which 
seems to me to give a tang of superior- 
ity to such of us as have struggled to 
learn Greek, however little. I have never 
studied natural science, but I should not 
care to be herded up with other millions 
as “scienceless.” Such epithets only recall 
the conceit of our old Public Schools, as 
when George IV inquired of a stranger: 
“Is he a gentleman? Does he know 
Greek?” 

For those unfortunate and _ inferior 
beings who have to be called “Greekless” 
I can have no doubt that it is better to 
bring Greek poetry nearer to our own 
use of words and forms of metre. In his 
treatise on the translation of Homer 
Matthew Arnold laid it down that, like 
Homer, it must be rapid, plain, simple, 
and in the “grand style.” How is this 
possible in the Hellenized method? How 
it is possible in “modern poetry” I have 
not yet discovered. But I know that, if 
poetry is memorable speech, I have not 
yet succeeded in memorizing the Hellen- 
izing translators or the “modern” poets. 

Then comes the endlessly controver- 
sial question of the right English metre 
to use to represent the ancient Greek 
metres—those metres which grew up, as 
it seems, spontaneously in ancient 
Greece, where there were no predeces- 
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sors. For Homer and the Greek elegiac 
poets some have tried an English hexa- 


meter and a pentameter. But how soon | 


the hexameter degenerates into such 
lines as Longfellow’s “Children’s chil- 
dren sat on his knee and heard his great 
watch tick”; and in German the penta- 
meter gives us this still more abhorrent 
line of Goethe’s “So hab’ ich von Herzen 
Rothstrumpf immer gehasst und Violet- 
strumpf dazu.” Such is likely to be the 
result of following Matthew Arnold’s 
advice to adopt the Greek metres in a 
northern tongue. It is generally assumed 
that the Greeks followed the “quantity” 
of their vowels in scansion, but in that 
case why has “quantity” disappeared in 
modern Greek and every word is pro- 
nounced by “‘accent’’ alone? 

Other methods of metre in transla- 
tion have been tried—the rhymed coup- 
let by Pope, the blank verse by Cowper; 
a slightly antiquated or Biblical prose by 
Butcher and Lang; a violently modern- 
ized and provocative prose by Butler; 
and for drama a rhymed English metre 
by Gilbert Murray (so successfully that 
for most “Greekless” people he has re- 
surrected Euripides from the dead); un- 
rhymed and varying Greek and English 
metres by Rogers for Aristophanes; a 
rhymed, lengthy and very beautiful En- 
glish metre for the Anthology by F. L. 
Lucas; and there are many more fine ex- 
periments shown in this book; especially 
as verse translations of the Greek chor- 
uses and other lyrics. All these various 
modes are illustrated in this memorable 
volume of 706 poems in every form, from 
Homer and Hesiod down to the few who 
still composed Greek poetry some cen- 
turies after Christ. They included all the 
pieces given in “The Oxford Book of 
Greek Verse.” It is a fascinating col- 
lection, not only for those unhappy 
“Greekless” but for the few who still re- 
tain a memory of that noble language 
and literature which was almost the sole 
intellectual occupation of their boyhood, 
as it was Ours in our ancient school be- 
side the Severn. 
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THE NEW ENCYCLOPAEDISM 
By Michael Roberts 


WORLD BRAIN. By H. G. Wells. 

Methuen. gs. 6d. 

In this new book Mr. Wells is concerned 
with the principle of authority. “The 
meanest thing in human natures is,” he 
says, “the fear of responsibility and the 
craving for leadership.” Mr. Wells is not, 
however, an anarchist: he is a very 
muddled liberal democrat, and he is com- 
pelled to look for some kind of leader- 
ship for mankind, even though he now 
rejects the dreams of government by 
scientifically minded aristocrats, or be- 
nevolent technicians. The panacea this 
time is to be a World Encyclopaedia—a 
really up-to-date encyclopaedia, not one 
eight years old, such as the unhappy Mr. 
Wells is himself (p. 130) condemned to 
use. 

All our troubles come from ignorance: 
“The missing factor in human affairs, it 
is suggested here, is a gigantic and many- 
sided educational renascence.” The doc- 
trine that knowledge and wisdom are one 
is not, of course, new; and the idea of the 
Summa has been tried out before. True, 
many philosophers, even in the last eight 
years, have doubted whether perfect 
knowledge leads to perfect wisdom, or 
whether improved knowledge leads to 
improved wisdom. And presumably Mr. 
Wells would not think much of the 
Summa of St. Thomas, and certainly 
some of it has been superseded in the past 
eight years. But would Mr. Wells admit 
the work of, say, Jacques Maritain into 
his Encyclopaedia? What is knowledge, 
Mr. Wells? And what must be thrown 
out to make room for the last eight years? 

It would be easy to make fun of this 
earnest book and to point out that no 
one in the world stands in greater need 
of education than Mr. Wells himself. 
Where else does the same tremendous 
moral enthusiasm, the same capacity for 
lively description and character-drawing, 


the same overpowering impulse to talk 
to the whole world, all run to waste be- 
cause the man himself refuses to think be- 
yond the limits of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute of 1880? But it is not funny; it is 
pathetic to see Mr. Wells trying one des- 
perate expedient after another, without 
seriously asking the fundamental ques- 
tions: What is human nature? What is 
truth? What is virtue? Of course he has 
his answers pat, but they are answers 
that no serious student of metaphysics 
would believe to be tenable. The out- 
look of Mr. Wells is not, as he believes 
it to be, the only possible outlook for 
a man who believes in political and 
intellectual freedom. It is either dog- 
matic, or self-contradictory, or both, in 
that it assumes first that “spiritual, 
emotional and esthetic values” can be 
excluded from “the factual side of edu- 
cation,” and then that the world can be 
saved from the clash of conflicting in- 
terests, enthusiasms, and moral beliefs 
by means of an encyclopaedia that dis- 
tinguishes “visions and projects and 
theories” from “bed-rock facts.” 

It is plain that Mr. Wells believes that 
there is such a thing as “bed-rock fact,” 
and that “spiritual, emotional and zsthe- 
tic values” are a kind of trimming. Let 
us get the facts right and then fit in the 
rest, he says. But it is precisely here that 
people differ. What is a right proportion 
or emphasis for the different departments 
of “factual knowledge”? At what point 
does, say, literary criticism (or atomic 
physics) cease to be ‘factual knowledge”’ 
and become speculation? And what is 
the place of revealed religion? “Myth, 
however venerated, it must treat as myth, 
and not a symbolic rendering of some 
higher truth or any such evasion.” Loud 
cheers from the theologians, but a certain 
uneasiness when they realize that Mr. 
Wells is not proposing to give them the 
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last word about the nature of truth, and 
hasn’t noticed that mathematics and 
theoretical chemistry are “‘symbolic ren- 
derings of some higher truth or some 
such evasion.” 

Mr. Wells can describe a women’s 
lunch club magnificently; make shrewd 
and just criticisms of the teaching profes- 
sion; and when criticized hit back with 
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good-tempered gusto. When he asks how — 
people can be brought to realize that 
there is such a thing as authority in the | 
arts and sciences, and how they can be 
taught to make use of that authority, he | 
is asking real and important questions; — 
but when he tries to answer them he only 
succeeds in showing how urgent the ques- 
tions are. 


GLEANINGS FROM GISSING 
By Richard Church 


STORIES AND SKETCHES. Published 
for the first time in book form. By 
George Gissing. With a preface by his 
son, A. C. Gissing. Michael Joseph. 
ys. 6d. 


Gissing is rarely spoken about to-day. 
When he is mentioned it is as an ex- 
ample of the pathological nature of 
genius. I think the last book about him 
was that by Dr. Morley Roberts, pub- 
lished at least twenty years ago. Yet 
Gissing is a writer who should have a 
great appeal to the younger generation 
of literary men, a generation determined 
to force upon its work a political and 
sociological significance. 

Almost everything that Gissing wrote 
was sociological in interest. His interest 
in individuals, and his presentation of 
them, seemed almost remote and shad- 
owy. Love between men and women 
was a mild business, and it only awak- 
ened him to passionate creative mood 
when it became an influence in the indi- 
viduals’ social career or standing. Or 
perhaps I should say economic. Yes, 
economic. Getting a living; the border- 
line between starvation and temporary 
comfort and security; these problems be- 
came an obsession with Gissing. And 
generally it took the form of a sort of 
fascinated horror at the almost inevit- 
able failure of the individual in Vic- 
torian industrial society to combat the 


relentless process of this vast and grow- 
ing mechanical civilization which was 
changing the face both of Nature and of 
human nature in England. After reading 
Gissing’s books one feels that the general 
lot of men and women in the latter years 
of the nineteenth century was to be 
driven into the gutter and the pauper’s 
grave. His stories are grey with misery 
and poverty; that greasy, charnel-smell- 
ing poverty which is peculiarly English; 
the poverty that fecundates in fogbound 
bricks and mortar, where neither light, 
air, nor colour ever penetrates. 

In this aspect of his genius Gissing is 
the prose counterpart of James Thom- 
son, of The City of Dreadful Night. All 
Gissing’s characters live in that city, with 
the notable exception of the few theatri- 
cal figures in the unfinished historical 
piece Veranhilda. Henry Ryecroft, from 
his country garden, exhales the poisons 
with which that city has saturated him 
before he came away, a broken-spirited 
man, to write his valediction. 

These short pieces are in the same 
manner as the majority of Gissing’s 
work. “It was 1880,” one of them begins. 
And indeed it 1s. The scene appears 
to be dimly illuminated by a fish-tail 
burner (like Bradlaugh’s philosophy). 
Everything is sullen and resentful. Pov- 
erty has not yet found a concerted voice. 
Gissing is oppressed by that awful in- 
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articulateness. He says in another of the 
stories: ““The suggestion of struggling 
poverty—always powerful over my sensi- 
bilities—was not enough to account for 
what I felt.” Even when he tells of a 
child being suffocated in her sleep by 
a fire in the wash-house, which is her 
home, he cannot allow that fire to break 
into open flame. No, it remains insinuat- 
ing, smouldering. “Upon these pieces 
there fell, in a moment or two, live coals. 
The straw was so thoroughly dried by 
its long proximity to the fire that the 
ends upon which the gledes fell ignited, 
flaming up. The sparks spread. It was 
no conflagration but a treacherous on- 
creeping of dull smoulder. Still, it 
spread. And now the smouldering evi- 
dences itself in thin columns of smoke, 
which curl up to the roof. The glow has 
caught the edge of a piece of matting, 
also thoroughly dried and heated. The 
smoke columns get darker, denser; they 
break at the ceiling, and, finding no 
exit, hang in drooping clouds, lower, 
lower . . .” And so the creeping death 
approaches the child. It is symbolical. 
It might be made to stand for the indus- 
trial system which Gissing saw as a men- 
ace to everything tender, beautiful, deli- 
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cate. He knew where men of his own 
temperament stood in that system. People 
such as himself, with a craving for attain- 
ments other than material, were pushed 
out, crushed, destroyed. Edward Thomas, 
who came a generation later, was such 
another. And there always will be such 
artists, creatures out of their time, whose 
gifts have no relationship, or only a 
precarious one, to the necessity of 
earning an “honest living” according 
to the moral standards of that grim 
System. 

“Cumberbatch (a Gissing-like charac- 
ter) was being sold up.” Those are the 
opening words of another of these 
stories. Even the poor fellow’s writing- 
desk went up the spout. What bitter 
irony. Yet from it all emerges something 
which the bailiffs and landlords of that 
sinister gas-lit age could not take; the 
scholarship, the mellifluous prose style, 
with its rich, sonorous paragraphs that 
seemed all to end with a dying fall, as 
though the quiet, melancholy writer’s 
voice were allowed to fade with a sort 
of spiritual fastidiousness and weariness 
before he urged his mind to begin the 
half-comatose construction of the para- 
graph that followed. 


DELACROIX 
By Arnold Palmer 


THE JOURNAL OF EUGENE DELA- 
CROIX. Translated from the French 
by Walter Pach. Cape. gos. 

Whether or not he was a left-handed son 

of Talleyrand, Delacroix chose well the 

hour of his birth; ten years after the out- 
break of the Revolution, ten years before 
the Treaty of Schénbrunn. In a period 
so full of men of great and varied talents, 
an artist of Delacroix’s intellectual emin- 
ence might have become anything. It 
seems strange to us, 130 years later, that 
he could never, all his life, see anything 
in Balzac, but judgment of contempor- 


aries is notoriously difficult. Delacroix 
went the other way. More precisely, he 
went to Morocco for three months and, 
receiving impressions therefrom which 
lasted till his death, he presently found 
himself, with Hugo, one of the two recog- 
nized leaders of the Romantic movement. 

He despised utterly the mass of man- 
kind, and towards the end of his life he 
admits that his gift for friendship (a very 
real gift in his youth, and even up to the 
death of Chopin) has withered. It was his 
honesty, therefore, as well as the admira- 
tion felt for his paintings, which secured 
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for him a prominence which he accepted 
as his due but watched with some suspi- 
cion. It was not in him to relax, to ex- 
pand at his ease in the smiles of Fortune; 
and throughout his full diary his allu- 
sions to his twin god, the author of 
Hernani, are few, wary and non-com- 
mittal. 

His famous Journal which, abridged 
but still vast, now makes its first appear- 
ance in English, has been compared to 
the Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
But besides being a diary and conse- 
quently diffuse, it is even, when con- 
cerned with the technique of painting, 
far less technical than the lectures of the 
Englishman. For this, no doubt, the era 
is responsible. It was an age much ad- 
dicted to the Soul, to mental elevation 
and the Nature of Genius, to Superiority, 
Good Taste, definitions of Beauty. Many 
of the considerations which it believed 
to be technical strike us to-day as ethical 
or metaphysical. It was an age whose stan- 
dards inevitably differed from our own, 
but the extent of the difference only be- 
comes apparent when one makes (from 
memory, for this beautiful volume inex- 
cusably lacks an index) a list of the people 
Delacroix does not mention. (He seems 
to discuss, at one time or another, every 
painter, writer and composer who ever 
lived. Yet he never mentions Goya or El 
Greco. He constantly refers to Reynolds, 
Turner, Hogarth and Constable, but not 
once to Gainsborough. He loved Shake- 
speare and Byron, but, while priding him- 
self on his appreciation of English litera- 
ture, he has no word for Blake, Keats, 
Shelley or Wordsworth. Music enchanted 
him; there is almost as much discussion 
of music as of painting, but he rates Ber- 
lioz “a heroic mess” and ignores Handel 
entirely.) It was, above all else, an age, 
especially in France, when a work of art 
was, in Roger Fry’s phrase, not just a 
work of art but “a manifesto of an 
esthetico-political doctrine.” 

At such times, stimulating though they 
be, it is sometimes difficult not to grow 
up into a prig. Delacroix failed to dodge 
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that difficulty. With all his great intelli- 
gence he was a correct, suspicious, hum- 
ourless man, rather shy and formal (at 
any rate after youth was past) with 
women and given to admiring himself 
for qualities he did not possess. Some- 
times generous in appreciation (to Géri- 
cault and Courbet), he was more often 
merciless in criticism. Susceptible to 
flattery, he solemnly records the tributes 
of any jackanapes. He extended a rather 
patronizing approval to Stendhal after 
hearing that Stendhal admired his work; 
and (what would have enraptured Beyle) 
the entry in his diary, on returning from 
the Tuileries ball, mentions nothing but 
a conversation on the lack of a sense of 
duty in the French. His admiration for 
Rubens was boundless, but, having him- 
self painted Achilles and the Centaur, he 
found the master’s attempt to depict the 
same subject “ridiculous.” He was always 
recommending Voltaire and reading the 
elder Dumas. 

Only a part of the admiration felt for 
Delacroix by his fellow countrymen has 
crossed the Channel. We find him a liter- 
ary painter—a complaint which, coming 
from the English, might amuse the French 
if they read our art critics. Be that as it 
may, Delacroix all through his life won- 
dered whether prose (or poetry) was not 
his true medium. But where painting was 
supreme, in France in the nineteenth 
century, he was acclaimed a master—the 
greatest of all French masters, according 
to Renoir—and we are bound to reflect 
that he may possess a virtue which eludes 
us. In any case, an English version of his 
Journal is long overdue. Now that it has 
come, it turns out to be American and 
cut down to half. But, though the trans- 
lator is spirited rather than pedantic, and 
though it is inevitable in a book so dras- 
tically abridged that there should be 
omissions one regrets, the work has been 
well done on the whole. One of the most 
interesting and famous works in the 
library of art is now available, in hand- 
some form and splendidly illustrated, to 
English readers. 
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THE CHARM OF RATS 
By William Plomer 


YOU MAKE YOUR OWN LIFE. By 
V. S. Pritchett. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 

Too many short stories get printed. The 

commonest fault in them is pretentious 

triviality. Another is unjustifiable gloom. 

These two faults are often combined. 

Triviality is boring. The very fact that 

a short story is short means that it has 

got to be concentrated, polished, and full 

of point. It must also be fresh. Nobody 
has any artistic right to print a story un- 
less it throws a new light on some kind 
of human behaviour. There is so much 
that we all know already: we don’t want 
everything repeated ad nauseam. There 
is. no excuse for gloominess until it 
becomes macabre, tragic, or pungently 
ironical. Writers who just mope are just 
bores. They should be reminded that 
vitality is much more artistic than quea- 

siness and that life is much more like a 

sizzling mixed grill than a slab of cold 

hake. 

It is a feather in the cap of Mr. Pritchett 
that he is never trivial or mopish. Be- 
cause he does not mope it need not be 
inferred that he is the victim of a con- 
temptible bouncing optimism. Not at 
all. He is sustained by curiosity, and just 
as a scientist coolly pokes his nose into 
some nasty organic mess, to look for a 
why and a wherefore, so this writer, con- 
templating some aspect of the nasty mess 
of life, is not thinking of its nastiness but 
of the peculiar laws that govern it. One 
would say that he regards mankind as 
participants in a bizarre adventure. This 
does not mean that he seeks out oddities. 
They don’t have to be sought out. Every 
artist knows that even the “normal” is 
so rare that it too is an oddity. 

Two great things about Mr. Pritchett 
are his gusto and cheerfulness. An act of 
violence by two tramps on a lonely road, 
an ageing virgin with religio-sexual 
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mania, an embezzlement and _ suicide, 
a petty theft, unrequited love—these 
things are not necessarily funny in them- 
selves but can be made fascinating and 
are so made in these stories, for the theft 
was a piece of virtuosity, the suicide af- 
tected a whole neighbourhood in a sur- 
prising way, the virgin had the grandeur 
of a monomaniac, the tramps had their 
very special reasons, and the unrequited 
lover a very special status in his own 
circle. By paying close attention to the 
surface of things Mr. Pritchett gets at 
the roots, just as a portrait painter gets 
the sitter’s character from the circles un- 
der his eyes, the dimple in his chin, and 
his tell-tale thumbs. See, for instance, 
The Evils of Spain—nothing but an ab- 
surd conversation at cross purposes, but 
it tells you more about Spain than has 
been told by a legion of journalists and 
ignorant propagandists. 

If to shun whimsy is to be a realist 
then Mr. Pritchett is a realist, but if to 
be a realist is to see only what the unob- 
servant see then he is nothing of the 
kind, for his observations are touched 
with life-giving poetry. A man is “ner- 
vous and private as a silvery fish”; rain 
“lashed on the windows like gravel”; a 
woman “looked rat-like, with that pecu- 
liar busyness, inquisitiveness, intelligence 
and even charm of rats’; on a stormy day 
“the lighthouse on the red spit eight 
miles across the bay seemed to be racing 
through the water like a periscope”; a 
gawky boy and girl were larking about 
on a spring morning, and “he did not 
know what he wanted to do, and she did 
not know what she did not want him to 
do.” Such is life. Mr. Pritchett “makes 
his own life” for us on paper. He is a 
specialist in the physical presence, and 
sO one may say that he is in the tradition 
of D. H. Lawrence. 

Two stories here are ambitious dis- 
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coveries of complicated human relation- 
ships. Each has more colour and more 
knowledge of life in it than many a 
novel. Of the others perhaps the most 
delightful are Sense of Humour, which 
has appeared in New Writing, and the 
joyful Eleven o’Clock, which tells you 
what the milkman’s horse saw, and also 
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what it did not see. With the possible 
exception of Page and Monarch Mr. 
Pritchett shows in every story how well 
he knows his stuff: may he deter some 
of those who don’t from pretending that 
they do. And how clear he makes it that 
to see “the charm of rats” is not some- 
thing that can be taught. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE “IMPRESSIONISTS” 


By Vaid. 


MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD. By 
Ford Madox Ford. Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 6d. 

The effect of the Great War upon Eng- 

lish life is only just being felt in litera- 

ture, for we are only now beginning to 
see the work of a generation that was un- 
touched by any serious pre-war memory. 

How very different that other world was 

a glance at Mr. Ford Madox Ford’s por- 

traits of men like Turgenev, Hardy, 

Hudson, Conrad, Stephen Crane, Henry 

James, Galsworthy and Lawrence will 

show. Impressionist, Mr. Ford calls his 

time. Rebellious, he says, against the 
moral purpose of the “Victorian 
eunuchs and the elderly widow,” ro- 
mantic but with due stress on the sin- 
ister side of things even in Mr. Wells. For 
if you are neither a Christian nor a re- 
former, original sin is released from its 
doctrinal bonds to grow and flower in 
the imagination in spectacular, hot-house 
fashion. Hardy has his stage Fates, James 
his unmentionable whisperers of corrup- 
tion, as obvious to him as Blake’s angels 
of darkness were to Blake, Galsworthy 
his haunting guilts, Wells his anti- 
human vapours, Conrad his impalpable 
betrayals. Even a writer appearing among 
this group, as late as Lawrence did, finds 
an exotic Satan in the mind of civiliza- 
tion itself. 

They did not much care (not even 

Henry James) for civilization, except in 

so far as its corruption fascinated them. 


Pritchett 


Losing Christianity, they believed in a 
kind of cultivated witchcraft, in which evil 
was still a principle, but unorthodox and 
relatively picturesque. Our psychological 
or economic theories of individual or 
social mechanism were despised, if at all 
known, when these men heard of them. 
Very properly they understood that art 
was not explanation; very naturally, 
thrown back upon themselves, they were 
content to elaborate imaginative per- 
sonal theories which came to look more 
and more like a lot of words for luxuri- 
ous private sensations that were not com- 
mon coinage; like Byronism, something 
indeed dramatic but also to us some- 
how false. So it seems now that the 
far more spectacular and concrete evil 
of the war stands between us and has 
left us with the feeling that, for the 
moment, we have our hands full in pre- 
serving or reconstructing society and 
little time for thinking about the more 
grandiose but nevertheless speculative 
wilfulness of the cosmos. But if the 
“little man, what now?” theme has been 
shoved aside, Mr. Ford’s book is a valu- 
able reminder that what matters is less 
the atmosphere of an age than the hon- 
esty of the work that was done in it. To 
this the judgment of posterity and even 
the kiss of fashion, sooner or later return. 

Somehow Mr. Ford escaped the pecu- 
liar seriousness of his seniors in the 
period, and I imagine this is why his 
own mark has not been as strong as his 
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talents warranted. It is always exciting 
to read Mr. Ford. He has that kind of 
quality which is easily underrated by 
the soulful world of English letters: a 
hard and brilliant originality, full of 
laughter, gusto, theories, digressions and 
asides. He is a festive and gregarious 
mind but not a heart. Stunned by a volu- 
bility in which every word strikes and 
starts a dozen echoes which distract him 
to further effects like a boy shouting 
under an archway, one sways giddily but 
enlivened. Before everything else a per- 
sonality, he excels at recreating an im- 
pression of the personality of people like 
Turgenev, Hardy or James, by gathering 
together the least expected fragments. 
Bizarre as they may be, they are kept in 
place by an unusual common sense. The 
defence of Turgenev, for example, from 
the charges of expatriate rootlessness 
which are made against him strikes one 
as being very sound and shrewd. Tur- 
genev was, indeed, working when all 
that educated Russia did was to talk. 

The Hardy portrait, too, besides its 
irony, has several sound things in it: the 
observation, for example, that, whereas 
Hardy would alter a plot to suit any 
editor, he would not alter a syllable of 
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his verse for anyone—with its obvious 
conclusion. There is a nice story of Mrs. 
Hardy begging the Garnetts to make her 
husband tear up the MS. of Jude, and an- 
other one of a visit to Max Gate where 
poetry was read at tea—Mrs. Hardy’s 
poetry. But most delightful of all is the 
portrait of Henry James. This is a 
masterpiece of reminiscence and criti- 
cism. It is a model of Mr. Ford’s method 
which is to plant an incident and then 
watch with glee its ramifications grow. 
A violent disillusion turned the later 
James into a man of infinite precautions, 
disastrous to his prose (unless it is read 
aloud) and yet an oblique stimulus to 
the immense patience and thoroughness 
of his investigation of any subject he was 
working on. Such, anyway, is Mr. Ford’s 
theory, and with great wit he expounds 
it. The surviving impressionist of the Im- 
pressionists—and it is a typical effron- 
tery, if I have not misunderstood him, 
that he can lump Turgenev, Wells, Gals- 
worthy and Dreiser together under this 
egoistic term, with Hudson and Conrad 
—has brought the essence of them all to 
life in a manner which, outside his own 
earlier efforts, has not been equalled by 
any other writer. 


A STAGE FANTASY 
By Austin Clarke 


THE HERNE'’S EGG. A Stage Play. By 
W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 53s. 
This is a very odd play. A modernist who 
had dipped into Mr. Yeats’s Collected 
Poems and Plays late at night might have 
dreamed it all. Perhaps Mr. Yeats him- 
self dreamed it, instigated by his Instruc- 
tors and midnight guides. As in a dream, 
everything and everybody are something 
else and somebody else. The serious is 
suddenly revealed as absurdity and event- 
ually the entire phantasmagoria of sym- 
bols, puppets and shadowy personages is 


shattered, off-stage, by the triumphant 
hee-hawing of a jackass. 

A nodding acquaintance with the 
poet’s private mythology is all that is 
necessary in order to follow this play of 
transmigration. But to understand it 
would be too great a demand. Like a 
dream, it appears both meaningless and 
full of meaning; like the tea-leaves in a 
cup, its wanton pattern can be inter- 
preted according to the measure of one’s 
own foolishness. By their sacrilegious vio- 
lation of Attracta, the priestess, King Con- 
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gal and his drunken soldiery are subject 
to extreme theological penalties. 
He will come when you are dead, 
Push you down a step or two 
Into cat or rat or bat, 
Into dog or wolf or goose. 
Everybody in his new shape I can see, 
But Congal there stands in a cloud 
Because his fate is not yet settled. 
Eventually Attracta endeavours to de- 
ceive the Great Herne, but the god is un- 
yielding and the king becomes an ass. Mr. 
Yeats’s antinomianism is no longer as con- 
sistent as it used to be. The intoxication 
of Congal, Mike, Pat, John and the other 
Connaught soldiers brings no reward of 
divine wisdom. On the other hand, in 
their sexual excess Attracta finds mystic- 
ally the agency of the god. But the god 
himself appears to disagree with Attracta 
on this point, so we are all left in the dark. 
From the producer’s point of view this 
play should afford some intricate prob- 
lems, for it crosses and re-crosses the bor- 
der-line between symbolic fantasy and 
comic realism. The dim figures of the 
kings, shadow-fighting, among rocks and 
mists, belong to the Celtic Twilight. The 
drunken fight with table-legs, boots and 
stools, Corney and his indecorous donkey, 
belong to the stage-Irish tradition. The 
verse itself lacks the old magic and pre- 
sents a further problem to the actor. In 
the more exuberant episodes the actor 
will certainly feel the lack of lines ac- 
corded to him and will be forced to rely 
almost entirely on the pantomimic ele- 
ment suggested in the stage directions. 
Mr. Yeats, however, starts so many hares 
that pursuit of any one of them through 
the play might be highly entertaining. 
Congal, for instance, discovers at last that 
the military career is not worth the 
medals. 
I never thought of such an end. 
Never be a soldier, Tom: 
Though it begins well, is this a life? 


If this is a man’s life, is there any life 
But a dog’s life? 


In these days of rearmament this speech 
is pleasing, and King Congal’s transforma- 
tion into a donkey may, after all, have a 
moral. 


NEW LITERATURE 


PUCCINI 


PUCCINI AMONG FRIENDS. By 
Vincent Seligman. Macmillan. 16s. 
This is a portrait of Puccini as he ap- 
peared to the son of one of his greatest 
English friends, Sybil Seligman, with 
whom he was in constant correspondence 
from 1904, when they were introduced 
to each other by Sir Paolo Tosti, until 
Puccini’s death in 1924. The author puts 
himself out of court as a competent ap- 
praiser of Puccini’s music by a remark 
on page 40, where he describes Germany 
as the country “where any music which 
is not dull, long-winded and unintelli- 
gible is ipso facto regarded as suspect.” 
This shows, to say the least of it, an over- 
appreciation of the facile melodiousness, 
erotic nostalgia and brilliant, if obvious, 
stagecraft which are the gifts both pos- 
sessed in supreme degree by Puccini and 
also most alien from the German musi- 

cal tradition. 

His letters reveal Puccini as an incon- 
gruously melancholy character, for ever 
unsatisfied: as a loyal and affectionate 
friend and, sometimes in most difficult 
circumstances, husband: fundamentally 
a naive and warm-hearted, if superficial, 
Italian, with simple tastes and no touch 
of avarice or meanness in his nature. 
The book contains amusing anecdotes 
of Caruso in particular and a very fair 
general discussion of Puccini’s attitude 
towards the interpreters of his music. 
Toscanini and Tito Ricordi seem to 
have been the only people towards 
whom Puccini felt any lasting hostility, 
though he was not always well treated 
by his friends, and his phenomenal suc- 
cess must have earned him many jealous 
enemies. He was not on the whole well 
served by his librettists; and, although 
composers probably deserve their libretti 
more often than countries deserve their 
governments, the regrettably low stand- 
ard of both libretti and governments is 
a cynical reflexion on human nature. 


MarTIN COOPER 
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MESSIAH AND THE KINGDOM 
By Charles Williams 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND THE 
SON OF MAN. By Rudolph Otto. 
Translated by Floyd V. Filson and 
B. Lee Woolf. Lutterworth Press. 15s. 

Dr. Otto, whose lamented death took 


place last year, provided the English lan- 


guage with the word “numinous,” which 
has been popular among the less-edu- 
cated intellectuals and even convenient 
to the more educated. His artillery of 
learning, however, was of no use to the 
popular desire for an uncritical and 
humanitarian Jesus; he demanded a 
supernatural, as in this book. On the 
other hand, he did not accept the ortho- 
dox theology of the West; his Jesus was 
everything but Deity. He makes here an 
extraordinarily interesting examination 
of the mind of Jesus in relation to both 
the concepts of the book’s title. He pre- 
sents the past tradition of both, reaching 
back into “the prehistoric period of Ary- 
an religion, viz., the Asura religion,” and 
presently developing along different lines 
of eschatological teaching, Iranian and 
Israelite. The most important document 
in that development for Dr. Otto’s pur- 
pose was the Book of Enoch, composed 
“in the middle of the century before 
Christ,” and containing a kind of liter- 
ary pattern parallel, with one great ex- 
ception, to the conception which Jesus 
had of himself. 

The kingdom as preached by the Pre- 
cursor is distinguished from that of Jesus. 
“John had preached: Repent and re- 
ceive the eschatological sacrament (bap- 
tism). Jesus preached: Repent and re- 
ceive the good news.” The good news 
was that of the coming of a glorious and 
perfected state of being, rooted in an- 
other world and only intruding on this, 
future but also present, of which Jesus 
was at once the product and the means. 
In the Book of Enoch this achievement 
was to be by means of a mediating power 
called “the Son of Man,” but at the end 


of the book Enoch who has preached 
the Son of Man is shown by God that he 
is himself the Son of Man. Some similar 
realization took place in the mind of 
Jesus, and Dr. Otto places it at the con- 
fession of Peter. Jesus of himself could 
not know, much less declare, himself to 
be the eschatological Saviour. He needed 
the revelation of God, though he might 
expect it. Peter’s words were taken as 
that declaration; Jesus accepted it and 
afterwards thought and spoke of him- 
self as “the Son of Man.” 

But there was another Jewish tradi- 
tion—that of the Suffering Servant of 
Isaiah. It is habitual for us to identify 
this conception with that of the Messiah. 
Dr. Otto points out how revolutionary 
the identification must have been. The 
statement: “The Son of Man must 
suffer” was a profound contradiction; 
until the actions of Jesus, even more 
than his words, made it a synthesis. Dr. 
Otto even suggests that it was by reason 
of this shock that Judas became a traitor. 
Judas could easily believe that any wise 
teacher might suffer, or that the Son of 
Man might be translated into glory. But 
that the Son of Man, the Messiah, must 
suffer—this was blasphemy, and enough 
to justify desertion. 

The last two sections of the book are 
occupied by a discussion of the Last 
Supper and of charisma, as full of 
learned excitement as the rest of the 
book. I incline to think that Dr. Otto 
a little underrated the extent to which 
Catholic theology retained the views that 
he supported; it is not there that the 
“numinous” has been in danger. For ex- 
ample, the fraction of the Bread has al- 
ways been stressed; and the Sacred Ele- 
ments are metaphysically something 
more than “the food of the soul.” But 
one must be grateful for so strong and 
lucid a study, and to the translators for 
their labour and their success. 
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THE FOUNDER OF AUSTRALIA 
By Donald Cowie 


PHILLIP OF AUSTRALIA. By M. 

Barnard Eldershaw. Harrap. 158. 
ADMIRAL ARTHUR PHILLIP. By 

George Mackaness. Angus and Robert- 

SON. 30S. 

When the Government of Pitt, 150 years 
ago, adopted Matra’s and Banks’s sug- 
gestion to establish a colony at Botany 
Bay, the official mind had no thought 
of empire-building. The new settlement 
was conceived solely as a conveniently 
remote dump for those social misfits who 
had formerly been sent to the planta- 
tions of America. Only one man could 
see beyond that grim horizon. Captain 
Arthur Phillip, R.N., the obscure naval 
officer who for no particular reason was 
appointed first Governor of the “Colony 
of Disgracefuls,” maintained through 
every vicissitude “his belief in New 
South Wales as a free country, a land of 
redemption, an Empire with a splendid 
future.” 

And Phillip’s title to fame, although 
recognized belatedly, was firmly estab- 
lished by his faith and work. The dour 
little Anglo-German found everything 
against him when he arrived at Botany 
Bay with his thousand-odd convicts 
and lazy, ill-chosen marines. Introduced 
plants would not grow, livestock quickly 
died, artificers and men of good will were 
lacking, Government repeatedly failed 
to send necessary tools and provisions, 
while transported vice flared up periodi- 
cally to evoke scenes that Hogarth would 
have joyfully drawn. The authors of 
Phillip of Australia have reconstructed 
many such incidents from contemporary 
accounts: 

The convicts stole whenever they had oppor- 
tunity, and the officers’ efforts to keep the men 
and women apart were futile. The women con- 
victs were disembarked on February 6, and 
immediately a Saturnalia began. The sailors 
joined in, bringing grog. A violent thunder- 


storm broke over ‘‘the scene of Debauchery and 
Riot that ensued during the night.”’ 


But Phillip, taciturn, conscientious 
and unbending, slowly established order 
and founded a self-sufficing, integrated 
community. When he left Sydney Cove 
five years later it was not Australia; but 
the foundations of a nation had been 
laid, and what came after might not have 
been possible but for the one man’s 
painstaking work and invigorating faith. 

The two books that have been written 
by Australians about Phillip for the 
sesquicentenary of New South Wales this 
year differ widely both in scope and 
treatment, despite that they are based 
on the same authorities, and even use 
many of the same quotations from con- 
temporary journals and letters. The 
work by those talented young Sydney 
women who have written several excel- 
lent novels under the pseudonym “M. 
Barnard Eldershaw’”’ is essentially read- 
able and spirited. I have been unable to 
spot a single error of statement or 
omitted fact of importance in this 
scholarly account of the Australian years 
1787-1792, yet the cumulative effect is 
that of a vivid play or inspired narrative 
poem. The book Phillip of Australia 
should be placed in every public library, 
not only because it is sound and authori- 
tative, but also because it is likely to 
interest every kind of reader in a chapter 
of British history that is rarely taught. 

Dr. Mackaness’s book has all the facts 
of the “Eldershaw” work. Actually it has 
a few more, since Phillip’s life before 
and after the Sydney adventure is des- 
cribed in detail. But unfortunately the 
book lacks that vital spark without 
which no history or biography can be 
consecutively readable. Where the Elder- 
shaws lightly but surely rise above the 
years and re-create a vanished moment 
in time, Dr. Mackaness plods wearily 
among the documents. But the format 
of this Australian-made book is exceed- 
ingly good. 
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JAPAN AGAINST CHINA 


JAPAN OVER ASIA. By William Henry 
Chamberlin. Duckworth. 155. 

WHEN CHINA UNITES. A History of 
China’s Struggle for National Inde- 
pendence. 1840-1938. By Harry 
Gannes. Dent. 8s. 6d. 

The Japanese business man, leaving his 

modern office, with its telephones, swivel 

chairs and steel filing cabinets, goes 

home, takes off his shoes, sits on a 

cushion on a matting floor. Japanese in- 

dustry is highly efficient, yet more than 

25 per cent of it is controlled by three 

families, Mitsui, Mitsubushi and Sumi- 

tomo, in whom the old feudal clan sys- 
tem is still powerfully at work. The 

Emperor of Japan is photographed in 

khaki at manceuvres, but in his palace 

a special ritual language is spoken; and 

not long ago—Mr. Chamberlin tells us 

—a Japanese Army officer, on trial for 

political assassinations, declared: 


The Emperor is the incarnation of the god 
who reigns over the universe. The aim of life 
is to develop according to His Majesty’s wishes, 
which have not yet been understood by the 
whole world. The world is deadlocked because 
of capitalism, Communism, anarchism, athe- 
ism, and so forth. We should make it our objec- 
tive as Japanese to bring happiness to the world 
in accordance with His Majesty’s wishes. 


In face of these extraordinary con- 
trasts, who can say whether population 
pressure, economic requirements or feu- 
dal mysticism are doing most to deter- 
mine Japanese ambitions? One of Mr. 
Chamberlin’s best chapters is his discus- 
sion of the relationship between “the 
lions of militarism and the foxes of big 
business and civilian politics . . . the 
two most powerful and articulate forces 
in Japan to-day.’ But Army and Navy 
are by no means wholly agreed. The 
Army stands for continental expansion 
westwards; the Navy looks southwards. 

Mr. Chamberlin’s book suffers to some 
extent from having been gradually com- 
piled—it seems—during his two years’ 
residence in Tokyo as correspondent for 
the Christian Science Monitor. His chap- 
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ters have no particular logical order, and 
the war with China emerges only in the 
last few pages. But he covers a lot of 
varied ground, surveying impartially, 
with a wealth of carefully recorded facts, 
most aspects of recent Japanese policy, 
at home and abroad; though one import- 
ant point, the organized smuggling of 
drugs into China is not mentioned. 
Mr. Gannes’ book, of more special- 
ized interest, gives a useful clear account 
of China’s internal struggles from the 
opium wars up to the present day. Writ- 
ing from a Left angle, he is inclined to 
idealize the Chinese Communists, but 
his analysis of their recent relations 
with Chiang Kai-shek provides further 
evidence for the belief that Japan was 
moved to strike last summer by fear of 
having soon to meet the rising strength 
of a united Chinese nationalism. 
CHARLES Davy 


MR. WELLS’S ALLEGORY. 


THE BROTHERS. By H. G. Wells. 
Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d. 
Many people could suggest many crimes 
for which Mr. Wells may have to answer 
on Judgment Day, and not the least is 
his latest; he has introduced a war of 
ideologies into Ruritania. For only in 
that Neverneverland could twin brothers 
rise, totally ignorant of their relationship, 
to supreme leadership of the Right and 
the Left—Balarius the Castor of Church, 
army and big business, Ratzel the Pollux 
of the people. These dictatorial Gemini 
split the country in a struggle so patently 
symbolical that there is little need of the 
publisher’s hint, “For Ruritania, read 
Spain.” But, though Mr. Wells has made 
this Paradise of musical comedy ideologi- 
cally up to date, he has abundantly pre- 
served the great Ruritanian tradition of 
coincidence; and when he causes Ratzel 
to be captured, stages a recognition scene 
for the twins and then presents us with 
a conversation piece between them, in 
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which Bolarius, the Blimps’ strong man, 
discovers that in his heart he desires the 
same social order as his brother, we 
realize with relief that plus Ruritania 
change, plus c’est la méme chose. 

The conversation piece is the kernel 
of the book. When Bolarius has been con- 
vinced by it that he should stop playing 
at Hit-and-Muss and work for the Wells- 
ian World State, he arranges that Ratzel 
shall secretly be allowed to escape, while 
he himself endeavours to convert his die- 
hard confederates to his new creed. Of 
course he fails; and, though he makes a 
coup and arrests them all, Ratzel is shot 
down as he creeps away from his prison, 
and Bolarius dies trying to assist him. So 
everything ends in smoke. 

And the whole point of this sparkling, 
vigorous allegory is that everything should 
end in smoke. The parallel between the 
set-to in Ruritania and the Spanish war 
is very superficial. Though the ground- 
lings on either side in Mr. Wells’s story 
represent the characteristics of the Re- 
publicans and the rebels in Spain, the 
twins stand for much more. In each is 
to be found a quintessence of the highest 
ideals of the party he leads. They sym- 
bolize the aims of Right and Left carried 
to infinity: and there, Mr. Wells argues, 
those aims converge. But it is only at in- 
finity, only out of sight; and the moral 
of the tale is that, as things are, even the 
most intelligent, well-meaning statesmen 
are bound to make a mess out of the in- 
tractable human material at their dis- 
posal—“a greedy, cowardly animal whose 
only loyalty is a disguised Narcissism.” 
This is Necessity, and “politicians are the 
whippers-in of necessity.” But some day, 
this tract for the times concludes, “it 
will no longer seem necessary for men 
to be identical twins before they can 
think after the same fashion and work 
for a common end”: some day everyone 
will have the same right-minded notions, 
and that will be the World State’s birth- 
day. 

RONALD LEWIN 


NEW LITERATURE 


~RIMBAUD 


SKETCH FOR A PORTRAIT OF 
RIMBAUD. By Humphrey Hare. 
Brendin. 3s. 6d. 


‘These modest 127 pages are the best study 
of Rimbaud since Carré’s; like that work, 
they concentrate on the life as a whole. 
Indeed, Rimbaud’s poetry was an occur- 
rence in the life of a continual explorer, 
as was Housman’s in the life of a contin- 
ual classical scholar, and the one is just 
as much pioneer work in new media as 
the other’s is an application of Greek and 
Latin epigrammatism to the English pas- 
toral. Mr. Hare finds the secret of the 
French poet’s abjuration of literature and 
Abyssinian sojourn in a lust for power; 
his “biography becomes a history of 
thwarted ambition.” If this means that 
Rimbaud never made enough money out 
of Verlaine or trading in ivory, etc., to 
settle down and keep a family it is true 
enough, but it does not allow either for 
that path of honour, the “vie frangaise,” 
of which the Sazson speaks so authori- 
tatively or for the inherited paternal 
wanderlust. 


Some new apache touches are added 
to the familiar portrait, and the Verlaine 
episode receives sane treatment. Hugo’s 
“Shakespeare enfant,” according to Carré, 
was applied to Glatigny, not Rimbaud. 
It is a little hard to credit the poet’s 
mother with the refusal to pay the print- 
ing bill of the “carnet de damné,” for the 
“damné” was quite capable of pulling off 
that deal himself. “foudre” (p. 60) should 
be “fondre,” “Lanarca” (p. 108) “Larn- 
aca’’; nor is there any mention of the ap- 
pearance of a version of Les Effarés in (of 
all places) The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
January, 1878. But nobody who wants 
the essential Rimbaud, crayoned with 
the acerbity he certainly invites, can go 
far wrong in trusting himself to Mr. 
Humphrey Hare. 


E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN. 
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A BALL OF CLAY 


WILLIAM’S WIFE. By G. E. Trevelyan. 

Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Trevelyan does not encourage her 
reader; one might almost say that she 
deliberately repels him. Using her cold, 
accurate observation, she coats the steely 
purity of her style with an overlay of Jane 
Atkins’s phraseology and sinks her reader 
with the first page into Jane Atkins’s con- 
sciousness as, a plain and excellent ser- 
vant with whalebone for backbone and 
prejudice for will, she dresses herself in 
her mistresses’s best spare-room for her 
wedding with Mr. William Chirp, the 
grocer. Then, throughout Jane’s life as 
William’s wife and William’s widow—a 
small life, shrinking smaller with Wil- 
liam’s avarice, disturbed by infinitesimal 
dramas—she does not release him until 
Jane is left in the gutter on the last page. 
That is, unless he exercises a reader’s 
privilege and closes the book. 

But by this most natural action he 
would miss Miss Trevelyan’s peculiar vir- 
tue. For, although so much is immedi- 
ately apparent of her brilliance that one 
might be excused for thinking that the 
rest could be taken for granted, it is actu- 
ally only in the development of the story 
that her real value appears. William’s 
Wife (this is true of Miss Trevelyan’s 
novels in general) is not merely a charac- 
ter-study of astonishing accuracy. It is 
a study of the illusion of will-power. The 
novel moves causally from step to step, 
self-contained from first to last. (I do not 
think I am wrong in saying that, apart 
from the Great War, and a cauliflower 
falling in the gutter, there is no event in 
William’s Wife which is not the outcome 
of previous events. And these two assume 
gigantic dramatic proportions.) It moves 


. downhill. It is as logical and complete as 


the graph of the career of a malleable 
object, say a ball of clay, rolling with 
other moving objects along an uneven 
downhill path, whose course and changes 
in shape have been calculated by means 
of density, weight, gradients, speed, etc. 


G 
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But Miss Trevelyan’s ball of clay is con- 
scious and believes itself to have free- 
will; her story, therefore, told directly 
and without comment in her own clear 
and necessarily monotonous method, is 
not only the history of the effect of event 
on event, but of the effect of events on 
consciousness contrasted with the non- 
effect of illusory will on events. 

As a tour de force of a very high and 
individual order, William’s Wife is sur- 
passing. The whole construction is less 
complex, the illusion of will and conflict 
less real and their manifestation less 
universal than in War Without a Hero. 
War Without a Hero was not far from 
being a masterpiece; if Miss Trevelyan 
could extend the method she has per- 
fected to a war with a hero, her task 
would be infinitely complicated, but the 
result would be a masterpiece on a 
noble scale. 


ARMIDE OPPE 


CANADA, 
Dal eel Zed deli Ge 
AND WAR 


by 
WILLIAM STRANGE 
Hemmed between Japan and 


the U.S.A., Canada will find it 
hard to remain neutral if the 


wart spreads east. Her consider- 
able interests in the Pacific are 
analysed in this interesting book, 
a publication of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. 


NELSON, 7/6 
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LIVE AND LEARN 
By David Thomson 


FREEDOM TO MATURE: A View of 
Education. By E. E. Reynolds. Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. 

“J regard education,” writes Mr. Rey- 
nolds, “as a twofold process; first, fitting 
the individual to live as an intelligent 
member of a democratic community, and, 
second, giving the individual all pos- 
sible opportunities to discover and de- 
velop his own abilities. With this 
idea in mind he surveys the present 
state of education in England. The 
curricula and organization of schools, 
the system of administration and 
examinations (‘weighing imponder- 
ables’), the training of teachers, and 
the “new aids” of gramophone, film 
and wireless are in turn discussed. But, 
lest it be imagined that this is a book 
written for the professional educationist, 
it must be added at once that these 
matters are discussed in untechnical lan- 
guage, and the ultimate criterion applied 
to them is shrewd common sense. Some- 
times suggestions are propounded with 
an air of discovery and originality, in 
apparent ignorance of the quite extensive 
movement already being made towards 
their fulfilment; suggestions, for example, 
that reports be more comprehensive and 
significant, and that there should be 
greater contact between teachers and 
parents. 

Mr. Reynolds’s practical experience 
and common sense save him from pit- 
falls into which a purely academic appli- 
cation of his theorizing might have led 
him. “There are teachable subjects in 
which, by a systematic course of skilled 
instruction, information can be passed 
on; and unteachable subjects, such as 
art and religion and all that we imply 
by the word culture.” This crude distinc- 
tion could scarcely be applied logically, 
for it is but an overstatement of the plain 
fact that there are certain aspects of most 


subjects which cannot be “taught,” and 
which have to be experienced to be ap- 
preciated. But Mr. Reynolds does not, in 
fact, apply it and admits that “culture is 
a matter of communicating enthusiasm” 

A more realistic distinction is drawn 
between those subjects essential to com- 
munity life (the three R’s, social studies, 
and “everyday science’), and all those 
varied interests (arts, languages, litera- 
ture, music) which demand satisfaction 
either as vacation or vocation. Mr. Rey- 
nolds would have the former compulsory 
and taught in the mornings; the latter 
voluntary, freely chosen, and encour- 
aged in afternoon or evening by “free 
association.” 

The book has the defects of its virtues. 
Common sense easily falls into the com- 
monplace. The treatment of co-education 
and sex-education are slight and much 
less stimulating. Discussion of the con- 
nexion between education and political 
thought is disappointing. And one funda- 
mental issue remains unresolved. Should 
school-life be regarded as a proof-copy, 
as it were, of life itself? (If so, the difficulty 
is that it can never be a fool-proof copy.) 
Or should it rather be regarded as in it- 
self a unique experience, not modelled 
on actual life, yet giving a permanent cast 
and unity to mind and character: an ap- 
proach to life, rather than a forestalling 
of life itself? This was the idea behind the 
English public school; the idea still be- 
hind a “classical education.” Mr. Rey- 
nolds seems implicitly to accept the for- 
mer conception and does scanty justice 
to the latter. 

The book is a convenient compilation 
of many of the practical problems of edu- 
cation. It should prove a useful introduc- 
tory handbook and—dare it be sug- 
gested?—might safely be put into the 
hands of that elusive creature, “the in- 
telligent parent.” 


NEW LITERATURE 


TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. By Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. Edited by Paull 
Franklin Baum. (University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 9s. 400 copies.) 

The American universities are slowly or- 
ganizing more and more scientifically the 
accumulation of first and subsequent 
drafts of poets’ work. At Buffalo Univer- 
sity, for example, a large endowment is 
about to be made for the collection of 
manuscript poems from living poets, the 
material to be sorted out, collated, and 
photographed so that copies can be sent 
out all over the world to those educa- 
tional bodies that are interested in such 
matters as the growth of a poem and its 
subsequent revision by the author. This 
activity may seem rather a naive activity 
to-day, but doubtless posterity will be 
grateful for the foresight of the promoter 
of the scheme. 

This book partakes of that idea. It 
could not have a more fruitful piece of 
verse to work upon. Here is a poem writ- 
ten by a man of genius when he was a 
boy of 18. The editor gives the text of 
that version, written in 1847, and of the 
thirteen subsequent variants in editions 
printed at different times during the 
poet’s life up to 1881. The vicissitudes 
of the poem, reflecting Rossetti’s moods 
and variation of interest, are many. 
Stanzas are wiped out wholesale and 
others added. Then cancelled ones re- 
appear. For example, the 1850 version, 
printed in The Germ, adds six stanzas 
and omits one. 

The editor has much to say about the 
crooked course which the poem ran at 
the caprice of its author before it settled 
down to its immortal shape. We are 
given fifty-six pages of exegesis, carefully 
and interestingly presented. The editor 
has built up quite an illuminating 
critique not only of the poem but also 
of the growth of Rossetti’s genius and 
craft; yes, and their decay also. 

R. C. 
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Introducing 
the brothers Goss 


Twelve years ago the two brothers Goss 
began a series of announcements, similar to 
this, in the columns of The New Statesman. The 
results have been so consistently satisfactory 
that for several years now they have taken six 
times the amount of space which they took in 
the first year. 

The Gosses believe that many male readers 
of The London Mercury will be glad to know 
more about the tailoring services which have 
attracted so many readers of The New 
Statesman. 

The story of Goss tailoring is very simply 
told. For more years than they care to reckon 
the two brothers, assisted by Mr. Whitehouse, 
have practised as first-class tailors, aiming at 
giving a service that is individual in the very 
fullest sense. No pains are spared to give each 
customer exactly what he wishes, and as 
regards materials, there is always an unusually 
wide range of distinctive and _ pleasing 
patterns. 

The Gosses claim that their workmanship and 
materials are in every way comparable with 
the best West-end tailoring, but by doing the 
measuring, cutting and fitting themselves, by 
asking all customers to pay cash, and with 
modest first-floor premises, they are able to 
maintain their charges at a very reasonable 
level. 

They hope that London Mercury readers will 
give them a trial order, and offer an appoint- 
ment at any time to suit the customer’s 
convenience. 


A Goss lounge suit or overcoat of the very best 
materials costs from eight to ten guineas, whilst 
there is a good selection of thoroughly dependable 
materials costing from six to eight guineas for a 
suit or overcoat. Dress suits from nine guineas. 


T. GOSS & COMPANY 


GOSS 


Tailoring 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 
City 7159 
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CHINESE PORCELAIN 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ORIEN- 
TAL CERAMIC SOCIETY, 1936- 
1937. Vol. XIV. Shenval Press. 

It seems that London is beginning to 

take as much interest in the collection 

and appreciation of rare porcelain as in 
the Sung period in China itself. The 
fourteenth annual volume of the Orien- 
tal Ceramic Society just published re- 
cords that the membership stands at 165 
and is still increasing, and adds that the 
royal patronage of Queen Mary has been 
bestowed upon it. That some of the 
members feel the need to justify to 
themselves, if not to the outside world, 
their preoccupation with these problems 
of connoisseurship and with the high 
development of esthetic appreciation, is 
shown by the last paper in the book by 

Mr. Alan Barlow. The two pleas that he 

puts forward for the social utility of the 

Society and its aims are the furtherance 

of knowledge and the improvement of 

taste, both of which he suggests permeate 
from the members to much wider circles. 

That general taste in ceramic design has 

been improved by the revelation of the 

beauties of the earlier “self-coloured” 
wares of China seems to be undeniable, 
though the improvement is not so obvi- 
ous in England as in America and in 
some of the Continental countries, espe- 
cially Scandinavia. Taste, apart from the 
periodical ebb and flow of fashion, is 
surely a matter of educated appreciation, 
based, if not as the eighteenth century 
believed, on immutable canons, at least 
on rational principles. But the object of 
the appreciation is surely enjoyment and 
that elevation of the spirit which Sir 

Frank Pick suggested in a recent letter 

to the Burlington Magazine to be the 

main reason for the public collection 
and display of masterpieces of painting. 

Whether he would be prepared to ex- 

tend his plea to cover ceramics we can- 

not say, but undoubtedly the Chinese, in 
whom sensibility has been developed as 
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among no other race, rank fine porcelain 
with painting and calligraphy. 

One of the preoccupations of students 
of Chinese ceramics has long been the 
identification of existing examples with 
the wares discovered in the old Chinese 
sources. If this were a mere question of 
nomenclature it would be of small sig- 
nificance, but it involves the discovery 
of date, locality and even details of 
manufacture. In default of scientific ex- 
cavation of kiln sites, the best method 
of solving these problems is by a critical 
study of the Chinese texts, such as that 
carried out by Sir Percival David in his 
paper on Ju ware, which occupies fully 
half of the present volume. If the con- 
clusion is still uncertain, the study throws 
light both on the place of this as one 
of the classic ceramic wares of China in 
her social life and on “the eighteenth cen- 
tury as the ‘golden age’ of invention in 
the history of Chinese art and letters.” 

There is, too, a residuum of solid fact; 
that Imperial Ju ware was made only 
between 1107 and 1126, that it was of 
duck’s-egg blue colour, that carnelian 
was used in the glaze, and that it has 
always been extremely rare and highly 
prized. It is satisfactory to find Chinese 
texts scrutinized with the same critical 
care as has long been exercised on Euro- 
pean historical and literary sources. The 
other papers, by Mr. R. L. Hobson and 
Mr. G. Hedley, are shorter, but show a 
similar critical and scientific attitude. 

BasIL Gray. 


THE BEAUTY OF BALI 


THE ISLAND OF BALI. By Miguel 
Covarrubias. Cassell. 30s. 

This beautiful book has much of the 

decorative qualities of Bali culture. Mr. 

Covarrubias has made many lively line 

drawings of native life, those of the dances 

especially having great vitality, and he 
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has adorned with coloured paintings and 
excellent photographs by his wife an 
attractive work well equipped with maps 
and diagrams. 

Indeed this island of the Malay Archi- 
pelago cries out for description, even 
though it has already been too much in 
the glare of tourist limelight for the com- 
plete survival of its beauty. And Mr. 
Covarrubias’s last chapter shows clearly 
enough the chaos and aesthetic decadence 
that is likely to descend on this too charm- 
ing place with the posing of natives for 
tourists’ snaps, the prostitution of the 
island’s attractive youth and all the 
blessings of civilization. 

In this careful study of the island’s 
culture we have meanwhile a full account 
of those delightful qualities which have 
made the island famous; its elaborate 
ceremonial dances, its masks and em- 
broidered dresses, its sculptures and paint- 
ings. In the village of Tenganan Mr. 
Covarrubias found many customs and 
observances which have only partially or 
not at all survived in the rest of the island. 
But though Hinduism is the nominal 
religion of the whole culture, it has taken 
on a special form derived from the earlier 
cult; it is in fact “a superficial veneer of 
decorative Hinduistic practices over the 
deeply-rooted animism of the Balinese 
natives.” 

From this quotation, with its use of the 
now discredited term “animism,” anthro- 
pologically speaking, it can be seen that 
Mr. Covarrubias has studied the culture 
of the island from the viewpoint of a gifted 
amateur. He has keen eyes and a sen- 
sitive mind, and he learned to speak the 
language and to be intimate with natives 
of all classes from princes to servants. His 
descriptions of the dances and rites are 
extremely well done; and he has made a 
survey of the culture, which, though it may 
lack scientific precision, more than atones 
for that by its aesthetic and moral delicacy 
and balance. A book to buy for the illus- 
trations alone. 


A. B. V. Drew 
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Mightier than 
the Sword 


By Forp Mapox Forp 


Eleven titans of literature, 
including Henry James, 
D. H. Lawrence, Swin- 
burne and Hardy are > 
described and appraised 
in this distinguished and 
original book by one who 
knew them all. 

tos. 6d. net 


Be Loved no 
More: 


THE LIFE AND ENVIRONMENT 
OF FANNY BURNEY 


By Arruur BERNON 
‘TOURTELLOT 


Kighteenth century 
literary society is vividly 
brought to life in this 
new biography of Fanny 
Burney. The author des- 
ctibes the characters and 
habits of Fanny and her 
circle as if they were 
his personal friends, con- 
juring up the whole at- 
mosphere of that vanished 
London. Illustrated in 
Collotype. ros. 6d. net 


: ALLEN AND UNWIN 
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GERMAN JEWRY 

INSULTED AND EXILED. By Arnold 

Zweig. Translated by Eden and Cedar 

Paul. John Miles. tos. 6d. 
Four years have passed since the author of 
The Case of Sergeant Grischa completed this 
emphatic counterblast to the anti-semitic 
propaganda of the Third Reich. Mean- 
while, the Jewish case against modern 
Germany has been stated frequently. 

Accordingly, the full flavour of a survey 
of German Jewry which may seem to 
some to do little more than underline 
the obvious debt which European civiliza- 
tion owes to its German Jews, can only be 
obtained from a recollection of the moods 
and tenses of 1933, omitting from memory 
the highly educative interval. But by 
making this backward leap the reader will 
be well rewarded. For the author’s talents 
have seldom shown to such advantage as 
in the striking of this literary balance 
sheet, for which the able and experienced 
translators might perhaps have found a 
more accurately descriptive title than 
one already used for a famous novel by 
Dostoievsky. 

Herr Zweig divides his apologia for a 
brilliantly cultured and tragically perse- 
cuted minority into three parts. He begins 
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: THE LUTE PLAYER 
IN AVALON 


by 
Sir Campbell Mitchell-Cotts 
The authot’s second volume of 


vetses, some of which have 
already appeated in the Mercury 
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Demy 8vo 5s. net 
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musi FREDERICK MULLER 


DAVEY RADIO 


is made by craftsmen for the critical listener who is satisfied 
only with the worthiest reproduction of music. It reveals 
unsuspected beauties of tone and detail in both broadcast and 
recorded music. Each set is made by hand and tuned and 
tested individually. Receivers from £39 ; radio-gramophones 
from £53 10s. Full details on request. 
E.M.G. HAND MADE GRAMOPHONES, LTD. 
{| Grape Street, London, W.C.2 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7166-7 
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with a study of general German mentality 
in 1933. He proceeds to give typical details 
of Jewish progress in Central Europe. 


He ends with a glance to the future, | 


advocating the Zionist experiment. 


There are certain failures of logicin Herr | 


Zweig’s arguments, due perhaps to the 
exigencies of polemical composition. And 


the ‘‘gentle irony’? proclaimed by the — 


publishers is harder to find in the style 
than forceful dogmatism. But the book 
must certainly fulfil its avowed fourfold 
purpose, quoted on the flyleaf, ““To pay 
honour to the forbears, strengthen the 
heart of the exiles, make the facts known 
to the children and arouse admiration in 
the descendants.” As such it will command 
the respect and interest of all who follow 
contemporary history without despair. 
JAMEs CLEUGH 


ARYAN AND PRE-ARYAN 


To the Editor of ‘THE LONDON MERCURY 
Sir,—There is one point in Mr. Mulk Raj 
Anand’s able review of “India, A Short 
Cultural History,” which appeared in 
your issue for February, which deserves 
comment. He mentions the remains 
which have been unearthed during the 
last decade at Mohenjo Daro and at 
Kharappa. These belong to a forgotten 
civilization, probably Indo-Mongoloid, 
which flourished about five thousand 
years ago. The Vedas and other books 
he quotes are the chronicles of the Aryan 
invaders of a later period. Has a connec- 
tion between the two separate races been 
established? If so, this would create an 
entirely new factor in history, and our 
ideas will have to be entirely re-modelled. 
This is certainly suggested by the state- 
ment that these ancient cultural remains 
survive in the Aryan books. The discovery 
would be epoch-making and worthy of 
more than a passing comment. 


I am, Sir, etc., 
T. S. WHITWORTH (Colonel). 
Upper Basildon. 


; 
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OTHER BOOKS: SELECTED LIST 


The books in this list, in addition to those which have been reviewed 
in the preceding pages, have been chosen after careful scrutiny from a 
much larger number of current publications. 


ART 


ANNALS OF THOMAS BANKS, SCULP- 
TOR, R.A. Edited by C. F. Bell. Cambridge 
University Press. 428. 

Letting his story tell itself year by year in the 

words of every available source, contemporary 

or posthumous, with the assistance of the learn- 
ing and modest irony of his introduction and 
notes, Mr. Bell has produced an absorbing and 
delightful portrait of Banks and of the artistic 
society of the late eighteenth century. It is a 
luxury, certainly, the enjoyment, at the price, 
of the life of a forgotten sculptor whose greatest, 
possibly his only, claim on history, as the 
editor himself admits, must now be his in- 
fluence on Flaxman as a sculptor, and perhaps 
on his appreciation of medieval art. But for 
those who can afford it it is profitable luxury. 

There is particular interest to-day in the letters 

of Sir Thomas Lawrence to Banks’s daughter 

about his collection of Old Master drawings. 


DRAMA 


BALLAD OPERA. By Edmond McAdoo 
Gagey. Columbia University Press. 15s. 

An interesting compilation, from Genest and 
other sources, of specimens of the art-form 
made fashionable, if not introduced, by Gay. 
The author is to be congratulated on finding 
a French source for Charles Johnson’s The 
Village Opera, though he does not mention the 
influence of Air XVII in The JFovial Crew on 
Burns’s cantata The Jolly Beggars. The date 
given for Brome’s play (p. 12) is that of the 
third edition. ‘“‘Autumn Mort,” on the next 
page, should be “‘Autum (Autem) Mort” ; 
clearly Mr. Gagey is no canter. 


THE BOY DAVID. By J. M. Barrie. Preface 
by H. Granville-Barker. Peter Davies. 5s. 
“How to wed fancy and poetry to the actuali- 
ties of his realistic modern stage.” This, says 
Mr. Granville-Barker, in his preface to The Boy 
David, now issued in the collected edition of 
the plays, was Barrie’s principal problem. It 
was a problem which he here, under great 
difficulties, overcame to a remarkable extent. 


Barrie’s strength, as Mr. Granville-Barker 
points out, is in his gift for dramatic dialogue. 
The scenes between David and Saul and David 
and his mother are wonderful examples of 
economy in portraiture. In the supernatural 
relationships of David and Samuel and David 
and the Other One, a horrible coyness creeps 
in which was accentuated in the production 
by the cardinal mistake of allowing the part 
of David, one of the most masculine heroes of 
history, to be played by a woman. 


FICTION 


THE YOUNGEST DISCIPLE. By Edward 
Thompson. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Thompson has woven a delicate slight 
story round the figure of Buddha in his later 
years, from his summoning of Panchkori, the 
lonely herd-boy, and Eklochon, the notorious 
robber, as his disciples up to his final discourses 
and his death. It is told in the style mainly of 
a sacred Indian text—a leisurely style, tending 
often to monotony but capable of gravely 
charming effects. The essentials of the Buddha’s 
teaching are well brought out, and so are the 
varied characters of his followers. Mr. Thomp- 
son captures vivid fragments, too, of the 
ancient atmosphere of northern India, its 
rustic philosophy and folk-lore and its setting 
of hills and forests, villages and parks—a 
setting ‘‘which was as intimate a part of 
Buddha’s daily life as Galilee, half a millenium 
later, was of Our Lord’s.”’ 


INNOCENCE IS DROWNED. By Walter 
Allen. Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d. 
Three days in the life of a Birmingham family 
whose father is unemployed, whose dour 
mother struggles to keep the home together, 
and whose three sons are respectively a neur- 
otic student, a warped youth with an inclin- 
ation towards crime, and a healthy schoolboy. 
The parents are stock types, but the portraits 
of the two elder sons, one involved with a 
middle-class girl who tries to deproletarianize 
him and the other consumed by a lust for 
power, have potential interest. Unfortunately 
Mr. Allen has not made much attempt to 
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exhibit his characters in action, and he leaves 
them with their problems not merely unsolved 
but scarcely posed. 


THE RAINS CAME. By Louis Bromfield. 
Cassell. 8s. 6d. 

A tragedy of natural disaster and its effects on 
Mohammedan-Hindu-European relationships 
in an Indian State whose Maharajah is an 
enlightened reformer. Mr. Bromfield describes 
the earthquake, the floods and the cholera out- 
break with tremendous power. But what is so 
impressive is the patient justice with which he 
examines in turn Indians and British—a 
justice, it may be said, which makes his book 
very long since it is his defect to explain rather 
than to exhibit. His types are flamboyant—the 
handsome Muslim doctor, the crazy school 
teachers, the tremendous old Maharani—and 
yet the majority of this large gallery of portraits 
are convincing. If Mr. Bromfield errs on the 
side of romanticism it is a refreshing fault. 


THE WAR IN THE MARSHES. By Robert 
Young. Faber. 8s. 6d. 

The author, a newcomer, tells (or perhaps it 
would be truer to say that he leaves the reader 
to dig out for himself) the story of a revolution- 
ary attack on the city of Liverpool. But self- 
conscious and stylized as the writing is, Mr. 
Young shows that he possesses real power. If 
he can forget his audience and abstain from 
trying to guess what is expected of him, he may 
develop into a good, and even an important, 
novelist. 


PROMISED LAND. By Cedric Belfrage. 
Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 
In giving his story the subtitle of ‘““Notes for a 
History,” Mr. Belfrage makes no exaggerated 
claim. Mixing a great deal of fact with his 
fiction, he traces the career of Hollywood from 
the time when it consisted of the cottages of a 
few growers of lemons and oranges to the 
present day. He brings to this alluring task 
a mordant sense of humour, boundless energy, 
and considerable knowledge, and the result 
can hardly be other than it is—a most lively and 
absorbing book. There are signs that, as a 
novelist, he may have his limitations ; but he 
has treated his theme in a manner suited to 
his talents, and his performance is admirable. 


THE CHUTE. By Albert Halper. Cassell. 
8s. 6d. 

The Sussmans, Chicago Jews, wanted their 

young Paul to be an architect. So did he. 
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Poverty forced him instead into the Golden 
Rule Mail-Order Company, 4,000 sweated 
employees feeding the insatiable maw of the 
central despatching chute. Mr. Halper, an 
American novelist meriting attention, describes 
with equally tireless vitality the lives of some of 
these men and women, the place itself, an 
attempt to “‘unionize”’ its workers. A long, full, 
impressive and sometimes moving story. 


I’D HATE TO BE DEAD. By Frank Tilsley. 
Collins. 8s. 6d. 

Some readers will remember I’d do it Again by 
the same author, and will read this book with- 
out question if they liked its predecessor. It is 
the life-story of a Manchester lad, son of a 
steel worker. He makes a fortune as a green- 
grocer, loses it, marries twice, slaves to give his 
sons education and a career, to see them go to 
Moscow as a red, to New Delhi as a missionary, 
and to the bad as a solicitor. Strong, varied, 
crammed with real experience, the whole book 
carries conviction. The central character above 
all, his faults unexplained, his vigour and 
courage often futile, is a great achievement. 


THIS PROUD HEART. By Pearl Buck. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

Susan would be a difficult subject for any 
novelist ; she is a sculptor-genius. Mrs. Buck 
makes a fairly good job of Susan and her 
struggles to be wife, mother and artist at the 
same time. Her second husband, Blake, teaches 
her to be a lover as well, and so completes the 
picture of an extraordinary, if unbelievable and 
sometimes irritating, woman. 


SON OF REMBRANDT. By Theun de Vries. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Theun de Vries is a good story-teller ; he 
understands something of Rembrandt’s genius 
and has the necessary historical equipment for 
making a novel out of the life of the painter 
and his art-dealer son Titus. He overcrowds 
his scene perhaps, and minor figures intrude 
too much, the book presenting a pageant rather 
than real figures. But it is always entertaining, 
in spite of the stilted translation. 


A STRANGER MYSELF. By J. A. Cole. 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Cole, who writes with an economy not 
untouched with humour and who has a happy 
(if caustic) knack of retailing conversation, 
draws a convincing picture of the probationers’ 
life in a children’s hospital—with all those 
petty tyrannies we hear so much about ; girlish 
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escapades ; the almost unavoidable silliness of 
women cooped up together. The story itself is 
somewhat inconclusive—it is meant to be, for 
young Nurse Hammond, a_ hard-working, 
pleasant creature, was just slightly more intelli- 
gent than her colleagues, and slightly too 
critical for comfort of the suburban background 
to which she returns on her day off. 


I CAN GET IT FOR YOU WHOLESALE. 
By Jerome Weidman. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
An American novel with all the wisecracking 
verve of a good American film, about a 
megalomaniac Jew-boy ‘‘on the make”? among 
wholesale dress-merchants. Amoral, energetic, 
loose-lipped and loose-living, Mr. Bogen, the 
Hebraic hero, is a character who genuinely 
lives. He makes dress-selling diverting, and his 

unprincipled price-cutting is very good fun. 


SEVEN AGAINST REEVES. By Richard 
Aldington. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

A British Babbitt retires from the City at 50, 
and the social parasites gather round to bleed 
him. He pours out money on parties, redecor- 
ating, Riviera holidays, financing young 
geniuses who bore him supremely, and buying 
off the gigolo who has captivated his daughter. 
Then he returns happily to the City to recover 
his losses. Mr. Aldington’s comedy in the 
manner of Sinclair Lewis lacks the exuberance 
and invigorating humour of its archetype. 


FAITHFUL STRANGER. By Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

A collection of short stories almost all dealing 
with abnormal emotional or even  super- 
natural situations. A borrowed personality, a 
murder compelled by suggestion, the power of 
places over persons are among Miss Kaye- 
Smith’s themes, naturally and convincingly 
presented, with competent characterization of 
common people. 


LENA. By Roger Vercel. Translated from 
the French by Warre B. Wells. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

This novel, like its predecessor, belongs to the 

period before rearmament and is slightly dated 

in mood. M. Vercel shows in inexorable detail 
the brutalizing effects of war, once again in the 

Balkan States. The racial antagonism between 

Lieutenant de Queslain, a French prisoner, 

and Lena, a Macedonian woman-doctor, 

develops unconsciously into a savage attrac- 
tion. The Bulgarian scenes towards the end of 
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RECOMMENDED BY 
THE BOOK SOCIETY 


Irmgard Keun’s 
AFTER MIDNIGHT 


A front-rank novel by a new 
novelist. A middle-class family’s 
struggle in Nazi Germany, treated 
with wit, humour and dramatic 
intensity. 7s. 6d. net 


Chris Massie’s 
THE OTHER HOUSE 


Massie has been compared to 
Arnold Bennett, but here he strikes 
out a new line—the development 
of a young girl’s mind in the 
midst of a _semi-feudal county 
family. Romantic subject treated 
with realism. 75. 6d. net 


E. R. Hughes (Editor) 


CHINA 
BODY AND SOUL 


Introductions to contemporary 
Chinese life and culture by 
Lawrence Binyon, Arthur Waley, 
Roger Fry, Eileen Power, H. J. 
Laski, Arthur Salter, Gilbert 
Murray, etc. 35. net 


Rudolf Rocker 


ANARCHO- 
SYNDICALISM 


The first English book on this 
subject for many years. 35. 6d. net 
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the Great War are described minutely. But 
interest is held by the vivid personality of Lena, 
the strong theme of a crime passionel and its 
consequences. 


THE CHARMED LIFE. By Jack B. Yeats. 
Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

Without plot or theme, this rambling dis- 
cursive book begins and ends everywhere and 
nowhere. Mr. Nomatter and his boon com- 
panion, Bowsie, are an amusing pair. They 
have an eye for the droll characters to be found, 
apparently, in every Irish country town. This 
is a lucky dip, in fact, and Mr. Yeats has hidden 
all sorts of halfpenny prizes in the sawdust. 


THE SONG OF THE WORLD. By Jean 
Giono. Translated by Henri Fluchére and 
Geoffrey Myers. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Not indeed Homeric but in the genre of the 

early Gorki and of Hamsun, this peasant study 

of the French Alps. Antonio and the Sailor 
wander through forest regions, primeval and, 
as often as not, nude; they meet parturient 
women and legends. Slightly comical because 

too grandiose, but attractive despite a 

dithyrambic tendency. 


QUEST, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Richard Findlay. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

War predominates in these stories of adventure, 
which show man’s conquest of sea, earth and 
air. Mr. Findlay conveys the old romantic 
thrill of adventure and he is guilty at times of 
sentimentalizing painful realities. But war is 
still in disgrace, and even adventure carries 
with it nowadays a moral responsibility. Mr. 
Findlay remembers this and, at times, shows 
the hollowness, under changed mechanical 
conditions, of military glory. 


CARDBOARD CASTLE. By P. C. Wren. 
Murray. 8s. 6d. 

General Sir Arthur and Lady Calderton, son 
Anthony, and tutor (the narrator) live happily 
in the ancestral country seat. Enter, pursued 
by secret agents of a South American dictator, 
villain Montague Furmy Chevigny, true hus- 
band of the lady, supposed (by his own con- 
trivance) dead these seventeen years. Blackmail 
by the villain, tutor to the rescue. This is an 
artificial story, backed by yet more artificial 
psychology. Major Wren is good enough at 
his job to make a dull evening pass quickly. 


MRS. ARKWRIGHT’S MARRIAGE. By 
J. L. Hodson. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
A staidish Lancashire widower marries a merry 
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Irish widow encountered on a cruise. Life at 
Blackledge is too dull for the widow, and Mr. 
Arkwright, left in the end to his fiddle, his 
songbirds and his bachelor friend, is half sad, 
half relieved. Conventional but reasonably 
good entertainment. 


FICTION (Detective) 


THE GUILT IS PLAIN. By David Frome. 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

Perhaps the new sentimentality of detectives 
is a first sign of the expected romantic revival. 
At any rate, Mr. Evan Pinkerton, never very 
strong-headed but previously self-respecting, 
is here added to the ranks of the fallen. In the 
search for the murderer of an old lady found 
stabbed in the Brighton Aquarium, among a 
party which includes a dotty old gentleman, 
a pair of young lovers, a leisured philanderer 
and a brazen nurse, Mr. Pinkerton, visited by 
love, is not at his best. The story and the 
solution, however, are first rate. 


THE DEVIL TO PAY. By Ellery Queen. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Ellery Queen, always cryptically atmo- 
spheric, continues to strive too much after 
effect. Here he attempts to strike his slickly 
sinister note in Hollywood, a region too flam- 
boyant for this mood. However, the dead 
financier’s fruity girl-friend, his shady solicitor, 
his tired whimsical partner, the partner’s 
pretty daughter, her glum young man and the 
dumb, devoted trainer are sufficiently lively 
suspects to make the book worth reading. 


THE NURSEMAID WHO DISAPPEARED. 
By Philip Macdonald. Collins for the Crime 
Club. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Macdonald returns to his devoted and 

too long-suffering English readers after four 

years’ experience of Hollywood. Whether he 
was trailing gangsters there, with Colonel 

Gethryn, or conquering America in some 

milder and less characteristic fashion, we are 

not told. All that matters is that he and the 

Colonel are back in London again, pursuing 

an elusive nursemaid through the grey wilder- 

ness of Notting Hill and disclosing a sinister 
lining to its familiar dreariness. The Colonel 
is still a little too well-bred, and too fond of his 


wife from a third-party point of view ; but 


nothing in gusto or fairly achieved suspense 
has been lost in mid-Atlantic. 
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HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 


HEYDAY IN A VANISHED WORLD. By 
Stephen Bonsal. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
This record of special correspondent adven- 
tures in New York, England, France, Austria, 
the Balkans, Turkey and Germany, circa 
1887-91, makes agreeable reading. Mr. Bonsal 
trailed impartially Parnell, John L. Sullivan, 
Boulanger, the Austrian Prime Minister of the 
day, the veiled Prophet of the Sahara, Ferdin- 
and of Bulgaria, Milan and Natalie of Serbia, 
Abdul the Damned, Von Moltke and Robert 
Koch, with H. M. Sianley for occasional 
colleague and James Gordon Bennett for 
erratic and autocratic boss. Battles long ago 
entertainingly re-fought with humour, fluency, 

and a sense of style. 


THE HEALING KNIFE. By George Sava. 
Faber. 8s. 6d. 

The author undoubtedly was born to be a 
surgeon, for he performed his first successful 
Operation without training, did his first 
dissection without tuition, was a surgical 
demonstrator before he became a student, and 
in the intervals of stoking, table-waiting, ballet- 
dancing, buffer-riding and falling in love, won 
special scholarships and prizes as though by 
natural right. Russia, Turkey, Bulgaria, 
France, Italy, Spain and Germany all saw his 
talent. He tells his exploits no less expertly, 
without false modesty or any fear that his 
truth may sound stranger than fiction. 


TRIALS IN BURMA. By Maurice Collis. 
Faber. 8s. 6d. 

In the years 1929 and 1930 Mr. Collis, as 
District Magistrate of Rangoon, found that in 
several important cases—notably the trial for 
sedition of Mr. Sen Gupta, Mayor of Calcutta 
—justice required him to act in ways con- 
sidered impolitic by official British authority 
on the spot. It was the time of the Simon 
Commission’s Report; unrest led to riots 
between Burmese and Indians in Rangoon, a 
prison mutiny, and a pathetic nationalist rising 
which fought with magical symbols against 
machine-guns. His book, though sometimes 
perhaps too self-absorbed, is freshly and 
vividly written, with studious fairness, and 
includes some discerning comments on the 
ethics of imperialism. 


POTEMKIN. By George Soloveytchik. Thorn- 
ton Butterworth. 18s. 

Potemkin was the lover of Catherine the 

Great ; more, as her consort in all but name, 
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he ruled half Russia ; more, he was a brilliant 
general. The interest of this biography, quite 
apart from the account of the intimacy of 
royal lovers, lies in its picture of Russia, a 
picture of wealth and literal slavery, of the 
finest flower of material civilisation, half 
Byzantine, half borrowed from Versailles, used 
to make barbaric splendour. Mix Tamburlaine, 
the court of le Roi Soleil, and some Nordic 
fairy tales, and the result might resemble the 
scene here painted in appropriately florid 
style. Charming contemporary illustrations. 


CONQUEST OF THE PAST. By Prince 
Hubertus Loewenstein. Faber. 15s. 
This autobiography adds one more picture of 
post-War Germany. The author, sprung from a 
family connected with every ruling house in 
Europe, grew up in princely surroundings 
during the War. His story, egotistical but 
honest, is that of a young man, passionately 
devoted to Germany, moving slowly from a 
belief that redemption would come by a war 
of revenge (Hitler) to a belief that German 
greatness would come by the peace of Germany 
and Europe. Breaking with his class, he joined 
the “‘Reds.”? The last half of the book vividly 
reflects the struggle between Nazi and demo- 
cratic ideals : the Reichstag fire comes as the 
final tragedy for those who hoped, as did 
Prince Loewenstein, for good will in Europe. 


A CHILD UNDER SAIL. By Elizabeth 
Linklater. With an Introduction by Eric 
Linklater. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. Linklater, the mother of the well-known 

novelist, had an unusual childhood. As the 

daughter of a sea captain, she accompanied 
her parents on voyages around the world. 

These glimpses of domestic life on board a 

famous windjammer in the last days of sail 

reveal an interesting angle which the romantics 
have overlooked. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. A DICTATOR’S 
TRAGEDY. By May Taylor Blauvelt. 
Putnam. 15s. 

The trouble about Miss Blauvelt’s study of 

Oliver Cromwell is that she does not really 

understand the England that gave him birth 

and ultimately submitted to his rule. The 
portrait that we have of him is of one born out 
of time—tolerant beyond his age by a whole 
century at least ; but forced by the pressure 
of circumstances to adopt methods of pezse- 
cution by a panic-stricken nation. This idea of 
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the Commonwealth, not wholly untrue, omits 
too much ; and the author’s evasion of imputing 
responsibilities for tyrannies leaves one at the 
end wondering who could have possibly perpe- 
trated them! It must be admitted that despite 
Miss Blauvelt’s attempts to be fair, the edge of 
the axe that she is grinding is too keen for the 
impartial thinker. 


THE RANTING DOG. By John Lindsey. 
Chapman and Hall. 15s. 

Mr. Lindsey feels that no biographer has yet 
given Burns a square deal, and he is deter- 
mined to make matters right. But he has 
nothing new to add to Mrs. Carswell’s recent 
study of the man, and nothing of importance 
to say about the poems; so he falls back on 
his imagination, and we are treated to all the 
intimate thoughts of the dramatis personae. The 
result is quite readable as a story for those who 
like that kind of writing, but an unscholarly 
use of original documents, and a sketchy 
knowledge of eighteenth century Scotland and 
her poets, detract from its value as a serious 
study. 


LITERARY 


THE WRATH OF ACHILLES. Translated 
from Iliad I, XI, XVI-XXIV. By S. O. 
Andrew. Dent. 6s. 

Homer once more, in a “new”’ English measure 
like this 

(Or something like, rather) ; 
ambitious and plain. 

The snag’s that lines too often end in one 
syllable’s snap ; 

On p. 31, out of 33 lines, 28 finish so, 

And I think the proportion is greater on p. 27. 

Four-syllabled warriors bring up the rear with 
a thud : 

“Next Meriones, stout squire of Idomeneus.” 

I fear I:would sooner have Chapman or Lang, 
Leaf, and Myers. 

The book’s ushered in with a note by Sir A. 
Quiller-Couch. 


the style un- 


ESSAYS HISTORICAL AND LITERARY. 
By Sir Charles Firth. Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d. 

Seven close-packed essays, on Milton, Raleigh, 

Burnet and Clarendon as historians; on 

Ballads and Broadsides ; on Bunyan, and on 

the political significance of Gulliver’s Travels. 

The professional historian makes a character- 

istic contribution to literary studies in his 
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discussion of such topics as Milton’s treatment 
of Arthurian legend, the ballads referred to in 
Elizabethan plays, the popularity of ballads 
celebrating the birth of monsters and their 
political interpretations, the contemporary 
readers of Raleigh’s History, topical allusions 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress, and references to Irish 
politics in Gulliver’s third and fourth voyages. 


A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF THE 
PITT PRESS ERECTED TO THE 
MEMORY OF MR. PITT FOR THE 
USE OF THE UNIVERSITY PRINTING 
PRESS, A.D. 1833; ALTERED AND 
RESTORED A.D. 1937. By E. A. Crutchley, 
M.A. Cambridge University Press. 5. 

In 1824 a grant was made out of the surplus 

of the William Pitt memorial fund “for the 

erecting of a handsome building . . . on such 

a scale as to be a distinguished Ornament to 

the University, and tend to perpetuate the 

Name and Memory of Mr. Pitt.” In this book 

the Assistant Printer tells us of the many uses 

which it was made to serve down to June 

1937, when the Printer and his staff were at 

last able to enter into full enjoyment of the 

building. 


GREEK AND LATIN VERSIONS. By Walter 
Shewring. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Shewring explains that nearly all these 
versions were written for his pupils at Ample- 
forth College, ‘‘in accordance with their needs 
and mine.” The passages, fifty in all, are from 
very varied sources: they range from Sir 
Thomas More in the sixteenth century, and 
through Cromwell, Judge Jeffreys and Dryden 
down to Lord Baldwin, Christopher Dawson 
and Eric Gill in our own day. The New 
Hellenic. type, used for the Greek renderings, 
matches well with Eric Gill’s Joanna roman, 
in which he and his son-in-law, René Hague, 
have printed the book at their press at High 
Wycombe. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK OF 
SAINT GREGORY NAZIANZEN, AND 
THE LATIN OF AURELIUS PRUDEN- 
TIUS CLEMENS, HILDEBERT OF LE 
MANS, AND SAINT PETER DAMIANI, 
CARDINAL BISHOP OF OSTIA. By 
Basil Phillott Blackett. Bumpus, Oxford Street. 
10s. 6d. 

The book opens with a touching tribute from 

Helen Waddell, to the author of “these frag- 

ments of translation (one of them among the 
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supreme things of the kind’’). She finds that 
they are “in some sense his autobiography” ; 
but they reveal a life that must have been 
hidden from most of Sir Basil Blackett’s 
colleagues at the Treasury and on the Council 
of the Governor-General of India, on which 
he served as Finance Minister from 1922 to 
1928. The hymns translated are ‘‘ Morning and 
Evening Prayers”? and ‘*To the Godhead” by 
St. Gregory, ““Hymn for Morning” and ‘“‘For 
the Burial of the Dead” by Prudentius, St. 
Peter Damiani’s “Of Paradise,” and Hilde- 
bert’s “Prayer to the Holy Trinity.’’ Mr. Guido 
Morris has printed them at his little Latin 
Press on handmade paper in Bembo type of a 
size rather over-big for his page. 


THREE ROMAN POETS. By F. A. Wright. 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

A superficial introduction to the biography 
and poetry of Plautus, Catullus and Ovid, 
which is not sufficiently well written or well 
arranged to oust the relevant parts of standard 
histories like Wight Duff, but contains some 
clever and amusing translations and brings 
together, in a compendious form for the man- 
in-the-street, the salient facts about the lives 
and times of the poets. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW FRONTIERS OF THE MIND. By 
J. B. Rhine. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Rhine tells here in more popular outline, 
and brings up to date the story of those 
remarkable experiments with clairvoyance 
and telepathy at Duke University in America, 
whose detailed results were given in his earlier 
book, Extra-Sensory Perception. With good- 
humoured firmness, too, he replies to critics, 
discusses the immense correspondence his 
work has brought him, refers to researches 
elsewhere on similar lines, considers some of 
the scientific and philosophical problems 
raised, and the questions next pressing for 
answer. Evidence pointing to precognition, 
for instance, has been obtained, but Dr. Rhine 
feels that a conclusive technique for testing 
this further faculty has still to be found. 


THE CHARLATANRY OF THE LEARNED. 
By Johann Burkhard Mencken. Knopf. 
ros. 6d. 

The first English translation (by F. E. Litz, 

with valuable biographical introduction and 

notes by H. L. Mencken) of two lectures 
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delivered at Leipzig University and published 
in 1715. The author, a history professor and 
editor of the Acta Eruditorum, trounces pre- 
tenders in all branches of learning, much as 
sixteenth-century Cornelius Agrippa did in 
his longer invectiva declamatio on the vanity and 
uncertainty of arts and sciences. A _well- 
printed volume ; the Latin words on pages 
115, 145, 149 should be, respectively, videatur, 
animis, evehenda. 


A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS IN 
ENGLAND. 1500-1799. By M. and C. H. 
B. Quennell. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 

The third edition, handsomer than the first 
and twice as thick, by reason of new matter 
and illustrations, of one of the famous series 
which has made history painless for countless 
children, and raised the standard for nearly all 
school textbooks. A perfect collaboration was 
ended by the death of Mr. C. H. B. Quennell 
two years ago, but Mrs. Quennell has revised, 
enlarged, and much improved this newly set 
edition on lines she feels he would have 
adopted. 


MY HOUSE IN MALAGA. By Sir Peter 

Chalmers Mitchell. Faber. 8s. 6d. 

Here is a book on the civil war in Spain, as 
seen from one storm-centre of it. Simply, 
directly, and convincingly the author tells 
how he retired to live at Malaga in 1934, his 
impressions of pre-Rebellion developments, 
the outbreak, the Socialist-Anarchist occupa- 
tion, the Franco air-raids, and his arrest, with 
Arthur Koestler, when the Rebels, mainly 
Italians, entered the town. His experience 
has made him a wholehearted Republican ; 
he explains why with vigour, precision, humour 
and indignation. 


THOUGHTS AND TALKS, 1935-37. By Sir 

Arnold Wilson. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
This ‘‘diary of a Member of Parliament,” from 
April 1935 to September 1937, is a sequel to 
the author’s well-known “Walks and Talks” 
volumes, but even more than those is a vivid 
record of an active, wide-ranging and positive 
mind. Jubilee, General Election, death of 
George V, the Abdication, Italy, Germany, 
Spain are the high-lights, but everyday com- 
ments and reported conversations with men- 
in-the-street hold the interest more. Sir Arnold 
combines a passion for social well-being with 
pro-Fascist prejudice and pride in classical 
scholarship. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


TIME, CAUSE, AND ETERNITY. The 
Forwood Lectures at Liverpool, 1935. By 
Professor J. L. Stocks. Macmillan. 6s. 

These lectures, with a Foreword by the Arch- 

bishop of York, have been published as a 

memorial to the late Professor Stocks. They form 

an examination of the various ideas of time, 
explicit or implicit in ancient and modern 
thought, and an attempt to reconcile especially 
the conflicting theories of science and history. 


THE HUMAN SITUATION. By W. Mac- 
neile Dixon. Arnold. 18s. 

In the Gifford lectures for 1935-37, Mr. Dixon, 
revolting against the excessive specialization 
of modern philosophy, science, history, and 
theology, aims at a general survey of human 
life on earth, its history and its future, in the 
light of all these, and from the point of view 
of the plain man. With extraordinary skill he 
keeps from dogmatizing and from the glib 
arguments of logic without sacrificing power 
or acuteness. Vividly written, an excellent 
work for the general reader. 


SOCIOLOGY 


AFRICAN GENESIS. By Leo Frobenius and 

Douglas C. Fox. Faber. 12s. 6d. 
Every culture has its own Adam and Eve, its 
own creation legends; and this book is a 
collection of folk-tales of ‘fin the beginning” 
happenings from the Berbers, Sudanese and 
Southern Rhodesians. Professor Frobenius, 
who has been such a pioneer in bringing 
African art to the Western world, has here 
related the rock-drawings of Africa to their 
legends ; and in an introduction by Mr. Fox 
the background of culture to both drawings 
and stories is sketched. Not at all a compre- 
hensive or scientific work, the general reader 
could hardly fail to be taken by the naive but 
poetic and vivid charm of these tales, with 
their knowledge of human nature true for all 
time. 


CHINESE WOMEN. By Florence Ayscough. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 
Until 1905 there was no Government educa- 
tion for women in China; to-day Chinese 
girls who would have learned only T’ang 
poems and embroidery on silk in_ strict 
seclusion a few years ago are taking degrees 
in science, winning games contests, and actually 
fighting with the Army. Mrs. Ayscough’s well- 
documented book tells of the charming tradi- 
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tional life as well as the new, heroic one, with 
reference to women of all classes. Individual 
women dealt with include Ch’iu Chin, who 
was executed as a Revolutionary leader in 
1907, and Ch’ing Chao, who wrote elegant 
poems in the eleventh century. Chinese line 
drawings enhance an unusual book, not com- 
piled in haste, but topical only by accident. 


SOCIETY: A TEXTBOOK OF SOCIO- 
LOGY. By R. H. Maclver. Macmillan. 
18s. 

Professor Maclver has rewritten and enlarged 
his “Society, Its Structure and Changes,”’ and 
has produced a valuable textbook for those 
beginning the study of sociology. The author 
defines the terms and concepts of his science 
with Aristotelian precision, and also gives an 
impartial account of the scope and limitations 
of sociology as a whole. Professor MaclIver 
writes with admirable detachment, but with- 
out grace of style; in his anxiety to be 
accurate he has forgotten to be interesting. 


PRIMITIVE RELIGION. By Paul Radin. 

Hamish Hamilton. tos. 6d. 
No thornier or more fascinating subject exists 
in anthropology than this: the origins of 
religion and its relation to magic and culture 
generally. Dr. Radin has produced a stimulat- 
ing work in which he has rushed bravely down 
on all the conflicting opinions from Tylor and 
Frazer to modern psycho-analysts. His con- 
clusions are individual: he believes that the 
economic side of religion has been neglected 
by anthropologists ; that it is the economic 
needs of the priest-thinker (the religious 
man of every culture) and the opposing 
needs of the general populace that have 
evolved elaborate beliefs in all-powerful gods, 
ghosts and ‘ethical values from rudimentary 
fears. 


WAR CAN BE AVERTED. By Eleanor F. 
Rathbone, M.P. Gollancz. 5s. 

Many persons believe that peace can be pre- 
served by removing all penalties against 
aggression from the League of Nations 
Covenant, and that the best way of discourag- 
ing lawlessness is to abolish the law. They 
should read Miss Rathbone’s book, which puts 
a powerful case for strengthening the League. 
There need be no war, she argues, if the pacific 
nations made it clear that their united forces 
would be used immediately and automatically 
against an aggressor. A lucid and forceful style 
adds weight to Miss Rathbone’s argument. 
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TRAVEL 
AND TOPOGRAPHY 


THE GOLD COAST YESTERDAY AND 
TO-DAY. By Paul Redmayne. Chatto and 
Windus. 10s. 6d. 


Gold, slaves, cocoa—these in turn brought 
huge profits to the European masters of the 
Gold Coast. Now it is a prosperous Crown 
Colony of native farmers, where no white may 
own land, and these smiling photographs show 
a very charming people in transition from 
Golden Stool customs to modern University 
education. Mr. Redmayne has an observant, 
sympathetic eye and great camera skill ; this 
more than atones for somewhat haphazard 
potted history and geography. 


FLYING FOX AND DRIFTING SAND. 

By Francis Ratcliffe. Chatto and Windus. 16s. 
Mr. Ratcliffe justifies Professor Julian Huxley’s 
remark that “England can still produce men 
who are good naturalists and who can write 
vivid prose.” He visited Australia at the 
invitation of the Government to investigate 
two big problems in applied ecology; the 
plague of giant fruit bats in Queensland, and 
the advance of soil erosion in South Australia. 
He describes plainly and cheerfully what he 
saw and felt about two essentially different 
parts of the sub-continent ; and the result is 
one of the most satisfactory pictures of 
Australian life that we have had since Cobdbers. 


SPAIN BETWEEN DEATH AND BIRTH. 

By Peter Merin. The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 
A supporter of the Government, the author has 
lived in Republican Spain during the war. 
He attempts to give a composite picture of 
Spain past and present, and sandwiches 
between accounts of recent events sketches of 
the more important events and characters in 
Spanish history. The picture is mainly a good 
and vivid one, though facts are often swamped 
by emotion and there is too much “fine 
writing.”’ But the matter is there. 


VIENNA: A STUDY OF A CULTURE 
IN DECLINE. By Edward Crankshaw. 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

His sincerity and faithfulness to his own im- 

pressions make Mr. Crankshaw’s an unusually 

satisfactory picture of a city which has recently 
been unduly sentimentalized in this country. 

It is not without errors, but it is alive and 

readable, and would be a valuable complement 

to the guidebook on a holiday. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


AMONG tthe varied collection of autobio- 
graphies expected this month is Miss Gertrude 
Stein’s Everybody’s Autobiography, which Messrs. 
Heinemann announce for March 14th. On the 
same date the same publishers will publish 
Looking Forward, by the Rev. Harold Anson, 
Master of the Temple. J Follow St. Patrick, by 
Oliver St. John Gogarty, is expected from 
Messrs. Rich and Cowan on March 17th. On 
March 4th his Gogarty Poems will appear from 
the same publishers. Let Me Tell You is Mr. 
Leslie Halward’s autobiography, to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Michael Joseph on March 
21st. General Sir Tom Bridges is publishing his 
Alarms and Excursions with Messrs. Longmans 
this month. Wings of Song, which will appear 
from Messrs. Routledge this month, is Mme. 
Lotte Lehmann’s autobiography and Busoni’s 
Letters to his Wife, translated by Rosamond Ley, 
is announced by Messrs. Edward Arnold. 
Brought Up and Brought Out, the autobiography 
of Lady Mary Pakenham, will be published 
by Messrs. Cobden Sanderson. 

Women of To-day, by Margaret Cole, which 
is expected from Messrs. Nelson, is a set of bio- 
graphical essays on several important women. 
Messrs. Nelson also announce that they have 
taken over Messrs. Peter Davies’ 5s. Short 
Biographies, which they propose to reissue and 
continue at 1s. 6d. The first eleven will be 
published on March oth. 

Messrs. Allen and Unwin’s list of historical 
and political books include Liberality and Civiliz- 
ation, by Professor Gilbert Murray, which will 
appear on March 22nd, and The World’s Design, 
by Professor de Madariaga, which was an- 
nounced last month, but has been postponed 
till March 8th. The same list also includes 
South of Hitler, by M. W. Fodor, Confessions of an 
Economic Heretic, by J. A. Hobson, and Political 
Arithmetic, by Professor Lancelot Hogben, all 
announced for March 2end. 

Messrs. Heinemann will publish on March 
14th Inquisition and Liberty by G. G. Coulton, 
and Messrs. Nicholson and Watson announce 
for this month Slavery through the Ages, by Sir 
George McMunn. 

Messrs. Nelson have postponed till March 
2ist the publication of Lord Tweedsmuir’s 
Naval Episodes of the Great War. Persons and 
Periods, by G. D. H. Cole, will appear from 


Messrs. Macmillan, and England’s Years of 
Danger on March 1oth from Messrs. Cassell. _ 
I Crossed the Minch is Mr. Louis MacNiece’s 
story of his travels in the Western Hebrides. It 
will be published by Messrs. Longmans. Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall announce Shepherd’s Country, 
a book on the Cotswolds by H. J. Massingham. 
The Writings of E. M. Forster, by Rose 
Macaulay, is expected on March 17th from the 
Hogarth Press. Post-Victorian Poetry, by Herbert 
Palmer, will be published by Messrs. Dent, 
who also announce Henry Crabb Robinson on 
Books and their Authors, by Edith J. Morley. 

Here are My Lectures, by Stephen Leacock, is 
announced by the Bodley Head. 

The Nonesuch edition of the Writings of 
Gilbert White of Selborne, with thirty wood- 
engravings by Eric Ravilious, will be out this 
month, 

Chinese Calligraphy, by Chiang Yee, will be 
published on March 3rd by Messrs. Methuen. 

An encyclopedia of Music Since ‘1900, by 
Nicolas Slonimsky, is announced by Messrs. 
Dent, two new Master Musicians, Palestrina by 
Henry Coates and Berlioz by J. H. Elliot. 

The Oxford University Press announce a 
biography of Kierkegaard, by Dr. Walter Lowrie. 

Another book of Dr. C. W. Cunnington’s on 
fashion, Feminine Figleaves, is expected on 
March roth from Messrs. Faber and Faber. 

The Trial of a Judge, by Stephen Spender, 
which will be published on March 31st by the 
same publishers, is a verse-play, shortly to be 
performed by the Group Theatre. 

Aliunde, by Sir Alexander Lawrence, is a book 
of translations from and into many languages, 
ancient and modern, in prose and verse. It is 
announced by the Oxford University Press. 

A new novel by Christopher Isherwood, 
Lions and Shadows, will appear from the Hogarth 
Press on March roth. The same Press announce 
The Refugees by Libby Benedict, a story of whose 
appears this month in The London Mercury. 
Orange Blossoms, by Joseph Shearing, will be 
published by Messrs. Heinemann on March 
21st, Joseph in Egypt, by Thomas Mann, by 
Messrs. Martin Secker, What Hath a Man, by 
Sarah Gertrude Millin, by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus on March grd, and There was a Jolly 
Miller, by R. H. Mottram, by Messrs. 
Hutchinson on March roth. ay 


